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URING the school year 1936-37 
there were nearly a quarter of a 
million girls in our Chicago 
Z public schools. Of these, almost 
two thirds were in the regular elemen- 
tary schools where boys and girls together 
follow the program of general educa- 
tion. The remaining third or more were 
in prevocational and vocational schools, 
high schools, and continuation and trade 
classes. At each of these levels, courses are 
offered to meet vocational and avocational 
needs. Girls share in the opportunities 
offered for training in commercial work, 
art, and music. The area devoted to 
training for home and family life and for 
the gainful occupations growing out of 
homemaking activities is included under 
the general term “household arts.” Last 
year nearly twenty thousand were enrolled 
in classes in this department. 

The program of studies for high schools 
which went into operation in February 
1937 sets up as requirements for graduation 
the completion of sixteen units of work, 
seven of which are required for all students. 
These seven units, called the core of the 
curriculum, have been chosen in conformity 
with the standards of the State Department 
of Public Instruction and with the judg- 
ment of progressive educators. In this 
core curriculum general science is included . 


work, a semester of Industrial Arts Labora- 
tory or a semester of Home Arts Laboratory 
may be selected by students who are not 
following the Technical Sequence. 

This provision has led to the introduction 
of a new course, the home arts laboratory 
course. Because this is an offering for the 
whole freshman class, it must offer experi- 
ences and content common to the needs 
and interests of the group. Further work 
in home economics is given for those who 
wish more intensive work in this field. 

Because it is the first course in home 
economics, it must begin where it finds the 
pupils in their understandings and experi- 
ences. 

Because the materials of home economics 
deal with life situations, it is necessary to 
study the community and home background 
of the pupils in order to insure a realistic 
treatment of their problems. 

Because one of the contributions of home 
economics is the presentation of worth- 
while activities, the course must include 
manipulative work with homemaking tools. 

Because such a course helps pupils to 
discover assets and liabilities for future 
employment, there are fine opportunities 
for guidance. 

With the above premises in mind, the 
objectives for the home arts laboratory 
Were set’ as Follows, 


for all first-year students with the stipuda- *..j kidwhedge, add’ attitudes 
tion that instead of the second semester’s .., which contribute, ew iieD 


. To develop and encourage understanding and 
appreciation of home and family life _ 

. To encourage an appreciation of desirable 
standards for the home and to develop ability 
in fundamental home processes 

. To contribute to the health of the high school 
girl, especially in the phases of nutrition and the 
development of satisfactory attitudes 

. To awaken an interest in the buying problems of 
high school girls and give some experience in the 
evaluation of products 

. To develop resourcefulness and independence in 
solving problems 


The norma! freshman girl in high school 
is at an age when activity is a joy, when 
personal appearance is a matter of extreme 
importance, when the impression she makes 
on her associates is an absorbing interest. 
She is also developing altruistic desires 
and is serious about taking her part in 
society. She is individualistic and needs 
experience in working with others and in 
bearing responsibility as a member of a 
group. In many cases she is beginning to 
be anxious about the problem of earning her 
living and is wondering about her place in 
the industrial and business world. The 
activities of the home arts laboratory course 
are planned with these needs and interests 
in mind: 


1. Laboratory work in foods sufficient to create 


interest in the problems of health, nutrition, 
food costs, food buying, and food preparation 

. Clothing construction used as a means of build- 
ing up interest in problems of clothing selection, 
personal grooming, clothing costs in relation to 
family incomes, and leisure activities 

. Social customs in family table service and 
etiquette, and simple party services as a means of 
effecting desirable relationships among family, 
school, and social groups 

. Household efficiency experiments and demon- 
strations having as their purpose ways and means 
of performing daily tasks in order to release time 
and energy for leisure activities and pursuits 

. Food and textile testing experiments for building 
a better background for intelligent buying 


A logical oiatlirié of: subject: fatter gon: 


tent doeé :not ‘give ‘a’ true pictite. aft ihe. 


functiongl nature af the, home arts Course. 
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Each unit and topic is introduced as a 
problem in the present living of the mem- 
bers of the class. Group discussion as to 
choice of activity provides abundant oppor- 
tunity for socialization. Real situations 
offer the best of material for discussion of 
the less tangible problems, and, conversely, 
the knowledge obtained in more academic 
discussion is put to use and evaluated. 
The final test is the extent to which what is 
learned is incorporated in the daily habits 
of the pupils and reflected in their homes. 

“Control of the tools of homemaking” 
can only be achieved by allowing for indi- 
vidual manipulation. Fortunately, this 
offers excellent opportunities for live teach- 
ing, and students would be disappointed if 
this phase of the work were not given its 
due share. No one method is depended on; 
and the socialized recitation, the discussion 
group, library study, committee work, 
visual aids, trips, and reports are all used. 
It is most important to widen the horizons 
of these young people and to introduce them 
to possible sources of information and help. 

In four demonstration classes operating 
last spring, it was found profitable to make 
a study of individual pupils at the beginning 
of the semester. This was done by inter- 
views and questionnaires with a view to 
determining a basis of learning for the pupil 
and also securing a conception of attitudes 
toward problems which were to be incor- 
porated in the course. These interviews 
were enlightening to the pupils and enabled 
the teachers to meet more adequately the 
needs of the various individuals in the 
classes. 

If ideals and standards for homemaking 
are to be developed in the home arts course, 
the work should be carried on in a room 
which is attractive, comfortable, healthful, 
and sanitary. In small and homogeneous 
communities it is possible to approximate a 

; Home situation by furnishing a cottage or 
‘apartment in which the various activities 
of homemaking education may be carried 
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on. In a large city high school this is 
difficult to administer, but it is possible to 
have surroundings which offer an atmos- 
phere of friendly co-operation. 

The units of the course fall rather easily 
into groups, concerned with such activities 
as those growing out of the preparation and 
serving of food, clothing, household pro- 
cedures, personal grooming, and family 
relationships. These require little equip- 
ment besides that already available in our 
high schools, with provision for a library 
corner and the care of illustrative material 
where these are not already available. 

Some schools schedule two classes at the 
same period and divide the units along the 
lines indicated above, with an exchange of 
groups in the middle of the semester. 
Teachers may change rooms with the group 
and thus keep the same pupils throughout 
the semester, or each may retain respon- 
sibility for certain units of instruction. 
There are advantages and disadvantages 
involved in each procedure. Where two 
teachers handle the work, there should be 
the closest co-operation so that unity of 
development is protected. All the records 
should be available to both teachers, and 
the classes should be in touch with both so 
that there may be a continuity in the course. 
Occasional interchange of classroom experi- 
ences is a stimulus to both groups. 

If a new room is to be planned and 
equipped especially for the home arts labora- 
tory course, it should embody the best 
features of our present installations and 
should be flexible enough in its arrangement 
to keep pace with the rapid improvements 
in home and industrial equipment and the 
resulting shifts in emphasis for classwork. 
We do not want to use the techniques of a 
“horse-and-buggy age” in training girls for 
life in the world of today and tomorrow. 
To be more specific, this room should be 


equipped with: 


1. Provision for the preparation of food. The 
unit kitchen arrangement offers a situation most 
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nearly approximating that of a home. In addition, 
it lends itself to the possibility of providing for 
different activities in one room. Arrangement of 
stove, sink, working space, and storage should be in 
line with the standards which the girls will find 
accepted in the reading on kitchen equipment. 
For example, the height of tables and the possibility 
of routing work should be carefully considered. If 
different colors could be used in the individual units 
instead of “schoolroom brown,” a feeling of owner- 
ship and group solidarity might be fostered. 
With this unit arrangement the teacher can be in 
touch with the whole class, and at the same time 
the members of each group find themselves in a 
situation similar to a home experience. This goes 
far toward meeting the criticism that what is done 
in a school laboratory is so far removed from home 
practice that no carry-over is made. Utensils and 
small equipment need not be expensive but no 
tool should violate the principles of good selection. 
There should be opportunity for serving what has 
been prepared, not with elaborate formality but 
in a manner desirable in an American home. In 
neighborhoods where the girls come from homes 
with comfortable incomes, it is important that the 
school shall offer a situation which will make pupils 
respect what they are doing. In underprivileged 
neighborhoods opportunity is given the girls to 
acquire a poise which will enable them to take their 
place in a group without feeling embarrassment. 
It is difficult to estimate what this means in freedom 
and success in later life. 

2. Provision for clothing work. We meet the 
statement, though perhaps not so frequently as 
three or four years ago, that the woman of today 
does not need to sew. Certainly it is possible to 
buy ready-made all the garments in the wardrobe, 
and producers vie with one another to meet our 
needs and desires. We are not seeking to turn the 
clock back to the time when a woman was judged 
by her ability to make clothing for herself and her 
family. At the same time, two developments of the 
past few years give us food for thought. One is the 
fact that an ability to use a needle has been found a 
possible way to stretch a diminished income, and 
the other is the increased emphasis placed on 
creative expression and the provision for leisure 
activities. The work in clothing is also an im- 
portant factor in education for consumer buying. 
Judgment which is based on a knowledge of con- 
struction is a decided asset to the purchaser. The 
equipment for sewing includes suitable tables and 
chairs, machines, at least one unit for pressing 
garments, and a mirror for fitting which may be 
installed in a booth or arranged so it can be screened. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the choice 
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between foot-power and electric machines. The 
Chicago situation appears to call for both types. 
If there were techniques learned in handling a foot- 
power machine which must be unlearned when an 
electric model is used, it would probably be ad- 
visable to work for the installation of electrics 
throughout. This is not true, however, and the 
electric control adds one more element of novelty 
and danger. Also the difference in price makes it 
possible to secure more foot-power machines for a 
given expenditure. It is desirable to have a number 
of electric machines available so that as pupils 
acquire ability they may have experience with the 
increasingly common type. 

3. Provisions for reference study exhibits and 
storage. For a subject which reaches in so many 
directions, it is particularly important to provide 
facilities for reference study, with a library corner 
where books, pamphlets, and magazines may be 
kept when not in use. The room should also be 
provided with one or more cases in which work of the 
pupils may be displayed. Storage space may be 
incorporated within the room itself or shared with 
other classes in the department. 


To contribute to the atmosphere of gra- 
cious home living there should be pictures 
and art materials which can also be used in 
teaching the application of art principles 
to the activities of everyday life. 

The two first essentials for a teacher of 
the home arts laboratory course are that 
she be a good teacher and that she be im- 
bued with the importance of education for 
home and family living and see it as of 
value in her own life. “Do as I say, not 
as I do” is a poor philosophy in any teach- 
ing, but it is disastrous when the objectives 
sought are those of attitudes and habits as 
well as knowledge. Perhaps the pair of 
characteristics next in importance are an 
understanding of adolescents and a per- 
spective and a sense of values in judging 
the relationship of the various activities 
included in the course. Because of the 
constant research which is bringing us new 
knowledge in various phases of the field, we 
want teachers who are alert to new dis- 
coveries and yet are critical of what may 
prove to be unsound. Because commodi- 
ties and services are affected by legislation 
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and social change, teachers need to be 
informed and open-minded on questions 
of the day. 

It is difficult for one person to keep in- 
formed in so wide a field. An obvious 
advantage in dividing work of the course 
between two teachers is that it is possible 
for a person to become more expert within a 
narrower field. Offsetting this is the 
danger that the specialist may become so 
intent on teaching subject matter that she 
forgets she is teaching individuals. In the 
home arts course it is especially important 
that the development of the girls be the 
criterion by which content and method are 
judged. 

Because of the guidance possibilities of 
the home arts course, it is important that 
the teacher who is to work with it be con- 
versant with the movement as a whole and 
with the adjustment program in the school 
in which she is working. She should know 
the vocational opportunities offered in the 
home economics field and be ready to advise 
with her pupils as to their aptitudes for 
such work and the further training needed 
for entering upon it. 

If we go back thirty years or more in the 
history of the movement for correlation, 
we find numerous examples in which home 
economics is used in connection with 
science, art, industrial art, and other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. Because it is a 
field rather than a sharply defined body of 
subject matter, it lends itself to making 
practical applications of principles taught 
in other classes. The home arts course 
should serve as an integrating force bringing 
together materials which contribute to the 
choices determining standards of living, 
health, dress, manners, and customs. 

Because the laboratory procedure makes 
it possible to provide firsthand experiences 
and because of the training received by the 
teachers, the home arts course offers the 
best opportunity for teaching the nutri- 
tional phases of the health program. Until 
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it is possible to program all first-year girls 
for some work in the laboratory, it is highly 
desirable that teachers of physical educa- 
tion and of home economics work together 
to supplement the class exercises of one 
department with the fundamental knowl- 
edge and use of materials afforded by the 
other. This is but an example of the way 
in which habits may be given a broader 
foundation and attitudes developed by a 
twofold attack on a problem. 

Home economics is rich in materials 
which may be used in English classes as the 
content materials of oral and written 
expression. Literature is filled with ac- 
counts of home life, the way people live 
and secure their living, the attitudes of 
members of the family group toward one 
another. These can be used to illustrate 
character traits under discussion in the 
home arts course, or the English teacher 
can deliberately point her discussion if she 
is aware of what the pupils are considering 
in another class. The teachers in these 
two fields may well get together and each 
familiarize herself with the work of the 
other. 

In asking how art and home economics 
can be of mutual help, the first examples 
noted would probably be in the field of 
clothing. A knowledge of color and line is 
so essential in choosing becoming wearing 
apparel that no teacher would omit it. The 
art teacher can also find examples of 
rhythm, space relationship, and balance in 
studies of costumes and accessories, in the 
placing of pocket or tuck. Less obvious 
but equally worth while are the applica- 
tions of art in choosing and serving food. 
The art department in our schools is work- 
ing with us to bring about a better under- 
standing of common problems. 

A number of years ago science teaching 
in the high school was formal and highly 
technical. Because of this, home econo- 
mists introduced basic sciences into their 
own teaching in addition to making appli- 
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cations to household problems. With the 
recent development of more functional 
courses in science, this is no longer neces- 
sary. It is highly important, however, for 
teachers of both subjects to be aware of the 
content of materials so closely allied. The 
fact that there are many who have experi- 
ence in both fields should bring about a 
correlation which will give emphasis and 
avoid duplication. 

One of the finest possibilities opening up 
with the recently decreased teaching load 
in our high schools is the opportunity 
offered for closer articulation of the courses. 
Enrichment of the various fields may be 
brought about by the mutual understand- 
ing of their common objectives and the 
materials within each field through which 
these objectives may be achieved. 

The unprecedented increase in high 
school enrollment during the past decades 
has tremendously complicated the prob- 
lems of our high schools. Because of this 
increase we are likely to lose sight of the 
fact that even yet there are large numbers 
who do not complete a high school course. 
In 1935 not more than 60 per cent of the 
youth of normal high school age were actu- 
ally in school. Great efforts are being 
made to provide satisfactory courses for 
those who are thronging the classrooms 
with but little definite aim except to get 
on and get by. We must also furnish 
something which will seem worth while to 
those about to yield to the temptation to 
drop out of school before they are fitted for 
useful work. 

Technological developments have had a 
great influence on the employment of 
women. The decade 1920 to 1930 saw an 
increase of 60 per cent. Many of the pur- 
suits open to girls and women grow out of 
the commodities and services of the house- 
hold and are thus developments of some 
phase of home economics. Some of these 
are routine manipulative tasks which call 
for little or no training except that given 
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on the job. At the other extreme are the 
professions which require years of prepara- 
tion. Within this range are the occupa- 
tions in which we find a large proportion of 
Chicago girls employed, namely, milli- 
nery and kindred operations, the various 
branches of the garment trades, jobs con- 
nected with food service, and the different 
phases of beauty culture. The level at 
which a girl will enter these trades is deter- 
mined in some cases by her training and 
proficiency and in others by her age and 
the amount of capital required. Some are 
blind-alley jobs or are so dependent on 
season and fashion that girls may be left 
stranded for months at a time. Others 
offer a field for advancement which is an 
inducement to girls of superior ability. 
The Chicago schools are attempting to 
provide the girls with guidance and training 
which will enable them to fit into the busi- 
ness and industrial world. 

The great need at present is for informa- 
tion as to vocational opportunities for girls. 
It is to be hoped that the new Department 
of Industria] Surveys organized in October 
1937 may be able to secure facts and figures 
which will enable the schools to adjust the 
supply of various types of workers to pos- 
sible outlets in each field. The first steps 
have been taken in establishing contacts 
with employers. These are important for 
securing placement for pupils and also for 
adapting training to the demands of the 
business world. 

A field which should be explored is the 
possibility for combinations in training 
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which would make possible a more re- 
sponsible position. Examples of such com- 
binations are office work with home econom- 
ics to fit a worker for a place in the food 
department of a newspaper or grocery 
establishment, or commercial art or sales- 
manship with millinery or dressmaking. 

Another possibility is the development of 
classes for retraining, especially in trades 
which shift in response to fad and fashion. 
Skills already acquired may be adapted to 
new situations and a worker returned to 
financial independence. Where the capac- 
ity and the financial status of the pupil 
permit, sufficient breadth of training should 
be given to fit her to shift independently 
when a job comes to a sudden end. This 
will be increasingly possible as the liaison 
department perfects the adjustment be- 
tween school and job. 

The response to the home arts labora- 
tory course has been most gratifying. 
Eight groups in four schools completed the 
course last spring and others are beginning 
this fall. As rapidly as teacher time can 
be provided and laboratory space made 
available, this course will be offered in 
every academic high school, and eventually 
will be required of every girl. If it develops 
into a foundation course to precede the 
work of the girls’ technical high school, 
the course will have to be revised to include 
greater emphasis on techniques and ex- 
panded to occupy two semesters. But in 
any event the needs of the general student 
must likewise be considered as a major 
objective of the course. 


TRAINING FOR THE REALISTIC TEACHING OF 
TEXTILES AND CLOTHING: 


JESSIE M. McVEY 


RCD GAIN THE fall of 1937, the teacher 

> Ge trainers from the Georgia state 
Y ca institutions met with young 
<4 high school home economics 
teachers to discuss problems encountered 
in their teaching experiences. Among ques- 
tions asked were: What shall I teach about 
clothing to children whose families have 
only twenty-five dollars a year for clothing? 
How can I teach clothing to children who 
have no money to buy material? How can 
I teach clothing when my laboratory has 
not been equipped with machines? The 
frequency with which these problems ap- 
peared, gave food for much serious thought 
concerning the obligation of the teacher- 
training institution in this matter. 

Probably many experienced teachers of 
textiles and clothing have adopted and 
revised from time to time a plan of work 
believed to meet the needs of students. 
What has been the basis for this preplan- 
ning? Does past experience furnish ade- 
quate knowledge of student needs? Some 
time ago I visited an advanced clothing 
class in which the students were cutting 
out night garments. Was this a student- 
planned or a _ teacher-planned project? 
On the basis of what need was the planning 
done? The answer was that it was a 
teacher-planned project based on what she 
thought these students would be teaching 
to high school pupils. The high school 
where they would gain student teaching 
experience was readily accessible, and yet 
neither students nor teacher had attempted 


1 Presented before the textiles and clothing 
division, American Home Economics Association, 
Pittsburgh, June 29, 1938. 


to learn firsthand the needs and interests 
of the pupils. No doubt an overloaded 
schedule of college classes permitted little 
time for visiting the school. But which 
would be more important in this instance: 
teaching the making of a garment, a knowl- 
edge which might or might not be used, or 
guiding the student in determining the 
clothing needs of the high school girl and 
interpreting them through clothing prob- 
lems selected to meet these needs? 

What changes in behavior should be 
sought through teacher-training courses in 
textiles and clothing? Most of us realize 
that the only way to evaluate teaching in 
any area of home economics is in terms of 
improved practices. What practices should 
be improved through clothing courses? 


1. The student should acquire a set of guiding 
principles by which she is able to analyze 
situations as they arise, discover the problems 
they present, and set up tentative solutions for 
those problems. 

2. She should have experiences which will not only 
encourage personal development but make her an 
effective guide in assisting others to discover 
problems and their solutions. 

3. She must acquire knowledge, appreciations, and 
judgments which will assist her in meeting 
specific situations. 

Last year I heard of a sad example of 
the preplanned program of teaching. A 
teacher who had received her college train- 
ing in a large city went to a high school in a 
smaller one. The majority of children in 
this school were from families on relief, 
many of them brought in from poor rural 
sections. A visitor to a foods class found 
these children making hors d’oeuvres. Had 
this teacher remained in the large city or 
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in any other situation where this specific 
knowledge could be used, she might have 
been reasonably successful; but she appar- 
ently had no guiding principles by which 
to analyze the needs and plan a program to 
meet the needs of the new situation. 

What approach should be made to an un- 
derstanding of a new situation? Of first 
importance seems to be a study of the 
economic status of the community and 
group with which the work is to be done. 
It would be interesting to know how many 
teachers of textiles and clothing attack this 
problem in this realistic way. We have 
done considerable theoretical teaching of 
budgeting; we have considered distributions 
of expenditures on low-, medium-, and high- 
income levels; we have had students keep 
expense records for the sake of learning how 
to keep them—but have we guided them 
in studying economic conditions and in 
using the knowledge so gained to solve 
clothing problems? In discussing this 
problem with a group of clothing teachers 
who are training teachers, I learned that 
they had little idea of such things as average 
income per capita in the state, stability of 
income, typical occupations and industries, 
and other economic factors, a knowledge of 
which should form one of the bases for a 
clothing program. Should not the educa- 
tion of the teachers of clothing include a 
method for studying such problems and 
training in how to use the information 
gained? Some of these teachers who were 
working with children from families with 
only twenty-five dollars a year for clothing 
were teaching in farm sections where money 
came in intermittently with the selling of 
crops; others, in mill sections where there 
was a comparatively steady inflow of 
money. What clothing problems would 
arise from this? How would it affect a 
teaching plan? 

Secondly, if the teacher of clothing is to 
be equipped to meet the needs of her group, 
will she not need to know something of the 
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prevailing social conditions and customs 
and to know how to approach a study of 
this problem? Shall she, like the city 
teacher in the relief section, teach the “hors 
d’oeuvres” of clothing because she was 
trained that way? Or shall she know about 
the social conditions and customs of groups 
in various rural sections, how these differ 
from those in mill sections, and how the 
social standards in the community affect 
the clothing problems and hence the teach- 
ing plan? 

Should not this teacher also be equipped 
to determine available sources of materials 
for clothing study? What type of clothing 
is worn in a particular community? Is 
clothing ready-made or homemade? Where 
are materials secured? From what sources 
of supply do people draw who have little 
money to spend? What should be the 
problem in the high school class? 

When the latter problem was put before a 
clothing class for teachers-in-training this 
year, typical suggestions were: Have a 
made-over problem; use sugar sacks; use 
mill materials. Were these practical sug- 
gestions? In the plan for making over, had 
the students considered that in certain sec- 
tions of the South where cotton is worn 
exclusively and the number of garments 
owned by an individual is limited to actual 
needs, these garments are worn and washed 
so frequently there is nothing left to make 
over? In considering the use of sugar 
sacks had it been determined whether the 
average family would have enough sacks 
available for even simple garments; whether 
they are readily securable and at what cost; 
what difficulties are presented in bleaching 
and dyeing; and whether the busy house- 
wife will give the time and effort necessary 
for using the sacks when she can buy 
material for a few cents a yard? 

What is the responsibility of the clothing 
teacher where commercial materials are 
used? Certainly she has an obligation to 
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teach standards of selection for durability 
and wear. Is she not also under obligation 
to see that these standards include an appre- 
ciation of beauty and the possibilities for 
individuality and interest offered by the 
selection and use of materials typically 
used by the people with whom she is work- 
ing? In certain sections of the country 
mill-end products can be bought for a few 
cents a yard. When this is the case, may 
not teaching the utilization of these prod- 
ucts help solve a problem of the low-income 
group? 

The teacher also has the equipment prob- 
lem to consider. One young teacher in a 
school where no sewing machines were 
available said she did not know what to do 
and so she put the girls to work making 
aprons by hand, though there was no im- 
mediate need for the aprons. She was an 
intelligent and interested teacher, and yet 
in this situation she had apparently not 
been able to divorce her conception of 
clothing from that of sewing. Would it 
not be helpful to educate our teachers of 
clothing to ask themselves what experiences 
their pupils have with clothing problems 
and whether these experiences involve 
problems other than those of sewing? 
Is not the desire to be active and to obtain 
a new garment the principle reason for 
interest in the construction problem? The 
versatile teacher will find many ways to 
provide activity and interest other than by 
the construction of garments, but during 
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her teacher-training experience she must 
be guided in methods of discovering them. 

In such guidance the following seem of 
first importance: 


1. That the training include the types of expe- 
riences from which she may discover what 
problems exist 

2. That guidance be given in determining possible 
methods of approach to a study of a situation 
involving clothing problems 


3. That opportunity be provided to gain a body of 


knowledge on which to draw in meeting specific 
situations 


4. That throughout her entire training the student 


be encouraged to participate in experiences 
which will broaden her understanding of actual 
problems and strengthen her ability to handle 
them 


To a large degree we have concentrated 
on the training of the individual. In 
doing so, have we failed to educate her? 
We have planned a program of training 
which includes consumer economics, so- 
ciology, science, and psychology. Have we 
guided her in an intelligent use of knowledge 
gained? Have we encouraged an investi- 
gative mind that will discover problems and 
teaching materials? 

Should not the educating of a teacher to 
attack textile and clothing problems realis- 
tically mean guiding her in the determina- 
tion of a method of approach toward the 
analysis of situations involving clothing 
problems and providing her with experi- 
ences which will equip her with a body of 
knowledge for meeting specific problems? 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE! 
HARRIET R. HOWE 


O years ago, Phi Upsilon 
Omicron, national professional 
home economics fraternity, 
SSSI chose as its national professional 
project the establishment of a fund to be 
administered by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and used to develop 
some phase of home economics which needs 
special emphasis. The American Home 
Economics Association accepted the fund 
with deep appreciation. 

Because of the growing recognition of the 
importance of the consumption habits of 
our people and the relation of such habits 
to the economic welfare of the nation and 
because home economists recognize their 
responsibility in furthering better social 
economic situations, consumer education 
was selected as the field to receive emphasis. 
This seems especially fitting because the 
program of work of the Association com- 
mits the membership to active interest in 
the study of the economic situation as it 
relates to the home and family and to the 
promotion of consumer education. 

To insure a sound contribution which 
would make this limited service of maxi- 
mum value and to advise on policies and a 
program of work under the grant, the presi- 
dent of the Association appointed an 
advisory committee which consisted of 
Day Monroe, chairman of the Association’s 
department of research, Ruth O’Brien, 
chairman of its committee on standardiza- 
tion of consumers’ goods, and Florence 
Fallgatter, president of Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron. In March 1936, Harriet R. Howe 


1 This paper is based on a report presented to 
Phi Upsilon Omicron at its biennial conclave in 
Washington, D. C., June 1938. 
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was employed as a part-time worker to 
develop the project. 

A questionnaire was sent out to selected 
members of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association and Phi Upsilon Omicron 
to secure an expression of their opinion as 
to the type of service which would be most 
useful. The returns aided in formulating 
these general policies for the guidance of 
the worker: 


1. The service should be limited to the prepara- 
tion of material to meet the needs of groups rather 
than individuals. Correspondence, preparation of 
special materials, conferences, travel, and speaking 
engagements should not be included. 

2. The material prepared should: (a) place 
major emphasis on the position of the consumer in 
our economic order rather than on guidance in 
buying specific commodities or on problems of 
family budgeting; (b) interest as wide an audience 
as possible, including “lay’’ consumers, home- 
makers, and students as well as school super- 
visors, extension leaders, teachers of consumer 
education, leaders of adult groups, and persons in 
related fields interested in following the consumer 
movement. 


After a few months of more or less ex- 
ploratory work, it was decided to offer a 
mimeographed publication on a subscrip- 
tion basis, to be called Consumer Education 
Service. This includes annually three 
newsletters and an undetermined number of 
miscellanies.? Subscriptions to the service 
are accepted by the American Home 
Economics Association at $1 a year, run- 
ning from September to September although 
no material is issued during the summer 
months. 


2 Beginning September 1938, these are designated 
“C. E. S. Miscellaneous Publications,” with series 
numbers consecutive to those given to the earlier 
“Miscellanies.”” 
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In selecting material for the service, the 
general aim is to present background mate- 
rial which will broaden the concept of the 
consumer’s position in our economic organ- 
ization or to direct attention to such mate- 
rial and not to duplicate material in text- 
books or study outlines or to supply lesson 
plans or class exercises. 

Throughout the service the “quotation 
method” has been freely employed. Wher- 
ever possible, extracts from the published 
views of: outstanding leaders and authori- 
ties and quotations from articles and edi- 
torials appearing in leading business and 
trade publications are presented to give a 
firsthand picture of current developments 
affecting consumers. The coverage is of 
necessity incomplete, but a constant effort 
is made to select pertinent material which 
is not easily available and might otherwise 
be overlooked. 

Newsletters. The three newsletters are 
issued in October, February, and May. 
Each carries an index to its 28 or 29 pages. 
The subject matter is classified under nine 
headings which are set up so they can be 
separated for filing if desired. Those for 
1937-38 may be thus summarized: 


New publications, under which are annotations 
of new books, bulletins, periodicals, and occasional 
articles from periodicals. This section has occupied 
15 pages or about 17 per cent of the total space 
in the three issues. Twenty books were annotated 
and about 100 bulletins. Of the latter, 57 were 
publications of experiment stations and educational 
organizations and 44 were from commercial and 
trade organizations. Inclusion does not indicate 
unqualified approval of the publication nor does 
omission indicate disapproval. 

News of government agencies. The work of many 
agencies within the federal government is of concern 
to consumers, but certain of the current activities 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, the Consumers’ 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, the Consumer’s Project of the Department 
of Labor, the Food and Drug Administration, and 
the Federal Trade Commission seem especially 
pertinent. About 10} pages or 12 per cent of the 


space in the newsletters has been devoted to them. 
Legislation. Since the American Home Eco- 
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nomics Association endorses and works for legis- 
lation for the protection of the ultimate consumer, a 
section is devoted to reports of proposed state and 
federal legislation such as that affecting food, 
drugs, and cosmetics; resale price fixing; sale of 
goods below cost; taxation to control chain stores; 
trade marks; labeling; and marketing; and unfair 
and deceptive acts and practices in commerce. 
Six and a half pages or about 7 per cent of newsletter 
space has been devoted to legislation. 

Standards and standardization has required 
8 pages or about 9 per cent of the total number to 
report on newly accepted simplified practices and 
commercial standards of the National Bureau of 
Standards and progress on standards for consumer 
goods under the American Standards Association. 
Topics here have included sizes for children’s 
garments and patterns, bedding, shoes, valid 
certification, commercial laboratories, gas ap- 
pliances, danger signs, etc. 

Grading and labeling has filled 4} pages or about 
5 per cent of the space, reporting on such itemsas the 
United States grading of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the famous rayon and wool labeling 
conference under the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Canadian compulsory grade labeling program. 

Co-operatives are the subject of a section which 
has taken 54 pages or a little more than 6 percent of 
the space. Here were particularly noted new col- 
lege and state courses in co-operation and reports 
of student co-operative dormitories, eating clubs, 
bookstores, the movement for co-operative medi- 
cine, health insurance. 

Business trends, advertising and trade promotion, 
and merchandising practices, reported mostly 
through quotations from trade and _ business 
journals, has accounted for 15 pages or 17 per cent 
of the space. 

Consumer relations appeared in the last issue only 
and used 3 pages or about 3} per cent of the total. 

Miscellaneous, a heading covering unclassified 
items of interest, has used 7 pages or some 8 per 
cent of the total. Index and fractional pages have 
accounted for 14 per cent of the 87 pages used. 


Miscellanies® The miscellanies consist 
of digests of current opinion or trends, or 
reprints of timely articles which are not 
otherwise easily available. In 1937-38, 
there were ten issues, totaling 78 pages, 
five of which were written by the worker, 
the others selected by her and included 
through the courtesy of the authors or 


See footnote on page 10. 
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publishers. The material may be classified 
roughly under five heads: service publica- 
tions for home economists, standardization, 
legislation, developments in the so-called 
consumer movement, and relations between 
consumers and the business world. 


Service publications for home economists. Miscel- 
lany No. 1, “Activities of the A. H. E. A. in the 
Interest of the Consumer,” reviews the development 
of the American Home Economics Association's 
consumer program from its first meeting; the textile 
section’s famous taffeta petticoat project; the 
fellowships established for research; publications; 
legislative program; and co-operation with govern- 
ment bureaus, the American Standards Association, 
and business groups. This number has enjoyed a 
wide circulation beyond our subscribers and has 
helped to answer many general requests for in- 
formation. 

Miscellany No. 2, “Annotated Bibliography of 
Articles Bearing on Consumer Education Appear- 
ing in the 1937 Volume of the Journat or Home 
Economics,” is a classified list of more than 50 
articles which appeared in the Journat during 
1937 (volume 29) and serves not only to direct 
attention to useful articles in the field of consumer 
education but to indicate the importance of our 
professional magazine to workers in this field. 

Standardization. Miscellany No. 8 contains the 
paper by C. W. Kitchen of the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics on “National Standards 
for Farm Products,” which cites the present wide 
and successful use of the Bureau’s meat grading 
service and its value to consumers. 

Miscellany No. 9 carries a reprint on national 
bedding standards from the A. S. A.’s publication 
Industrial Standardization, and gives a well-rounded 
picture of one of the projects on which the Advisory 
Committee on Ultimate Consumer Goods of the 
A. S. A. is currently working. Also included is a 
concise statement of the organization and scope of 
work of this committee and some of its other 
projects, helpful to members who wish to keep 
informed but who are not working actively in the 
standardization program. 

Legislation. Miscellany No. 10 is concerned 
largely with the Federal Trade Commission Act of 
1938 which extends the authority of the F. T. C. 
and directs it to prevent unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in commerce, as well as unfair methods of 
competition. It describes the make-up and ac- 
tivities of the F. T. C., its original functions, the 
provisions of the new act, and the changes which 
the act makes in F. T. C. enforcement procedures. 
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Consumer movement. Miscellany No. 7 brings 
together recent developments in this field, in- 
cluding discussion and activity in behalf of a new 
consumer agency in the federal government com- 
parable to those already established for business, 
agriculture, and labor; the recently established 
Stephens College Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion; the consumer-interests exhibits at the New 
York World’s Fair; activities of the Consumers 
National Federation, Consumer Foundation, Con- 
sumer-Retailer Relations Council, and others. 

Consumer relations with the commercial and 
business world. Miscellany No. 2 makes available 
a talk by Dr. White of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce before a large business group 
on the “New Responsibilities of Retailers.” 

Miscellany No. 3 quotes the opposition of some 
business interests to the Lea bill to extend govern- 
ment control over advertising, cites current ad- 
vertising practices, and raises the question as to 
what voluntary action business will take to correct 
such abuses. 

Miscellany No. 4 contains a reprint which 
concisely describes the organization, membership, 
objectives, and plans of the Consumer-Retailer 
Relations Council, and also a section from the 
platform of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation which commits it to advance the movement 
for standards for consumer goods, informative 
labeling, and factual advertising. 

Miscellany No. 6 is a reprint of an article by 
Dr. Agnew in Printers’ Ink, “In Step with the 
Consumer,” which cites the co-operation of retailers 
and consumers under the American Standards 
Association and asks whether advertising should 
not also co-operate with consumers. 


The following facts will indicate how 
widely the service is used. For the year 
1936-37, there were 396 paid subscriptions; 
for 1937-38, there were 633, an increase of 
64 per cent. On June 1, 1938, there were 
subscribers in all states but one and in 
Canada, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

It is gratifying to observe the number of 
libraries which subscribe. These include 
the libraries of many of the state and pri- 
vate universities and colleges, public high 
schools and large business organizations, 
and the public libraries of several cities. 
About fifty business and commercial groups, 
including advertising agencies, magazines, 
food and textile corporations, testing labora- 
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tories, department stores, even Consumers’ 
Research, subscribe. By far the largest 
number of subscribers are home economics 
teachers, supervisors, and state leaders in 
vocational education and the extension 
service; educational directors in business 
organizations; graduate students; and 
homemakers. 

Of the value of the service the worker is 
hardly qualified to speak. Our files con- 
tain many letters from leaders in the field 
who commend the service and say that it 
meets a real need and is valuable because 
it duplicates no present source of informa- 
tion on current developments and no other 
service. The service has also received 
favorable notices in many bibliographies 
and educational and business journals. 
However, we wish to increase and round 
out its usefulness and improve its quality. 
Suggestions and criticisms will be appre- 
ciated and given serious consideration. 

The income from subscriptions pays a 
little more than 80 per cent of the cost of 
the service to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association exclusive of the work- 
er’s salary, which is covered by the Phi 
Upsilon Omicron grant. This year the 
careful editorial supervision given to other 
publications which bear the name of the 
American Home Economics Association 
has been extended to the service, with 
resulting improvement in form. The cost 
of the office at headquarters, which the 
worker shares with a worker in child 
development, is divided between the funds 
for the two projects. The cost of the 
necessary clerical, stenographic, and book- 
keeping services as well as the supplies and 
postage are allocated and charged against 
the income from subscriptions. The mem- 
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bers of the Phi Upsilon Omicron council 
and the presidents of its active and alumnae 
chapters receive the service without charge; 
otherwise there is no free list. 

The members of the advisory committee, 
made up this year of Florence Fallgatter, 
chairman, Ruth O’Brien, and Lucile Rey- 
nolds, have met when necessary and have 
given invaluable assistance to the worker. 
At considerable sacrifice of time and eye- 
sight, they have read all material before it 
was mimeographed. 

Through its grant, Phi Upsilon Omicron 
has helped to stimulate interest and prog- 
ress in consumer education, and I hope 
it will feel that in making possible the 
Consumer Education Service it has made a 
sound and useful contribution to the work 
in this field. For myself, I am grateful 
for the opportunity to participate in the 
program. Out of these two years’ work 
has grown a strong conviction that educa- 
tion for wise consumption is one of the 
great needs of our people today. While 
identification with the project has brought 
many new demands for volunteer service, 
work on it has increased my awareness of 
the responsibility of trained homemakers 
to give thoughtful consideration to this 
new consumer movement and to stand 
ready to contribute from their experience 
to the development of a sound program 
in consumer education. To other home- 
makers who would hold to and cultivate a 
professional point of view and who, espe- 
cially after their children are grown and 
their own experiences as consumers have 
ripened their judgment, are ready for fur- 
ther responsibilities, I commend consumer 
education as a field rich in opportunities 
and satisfactions. 


ASPECTS OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM—A SYMPOSIUM 


Most home economists are by this time more or less “housing conscious,” and like the 
majority of their fellow citizens are convinced that public aid in some form or other 
must be used to bring housing in the United States out of the mess into which it has been 
allowed to drift. Like that same majority, however, they may be rather vague as to ex- 
actly what is now being done by the government, what parts of the problem are still neg- 
lected, and also what private housing developments can do to make communities more 
satisfactory to live in now and less likely to deteriorate and lose their value quickly. In 
the papers here assembled, Catherine Bauer, director of research and information of the 
U.S. Housing Authority, tells about its low-rent housing efforts; Miles Colean, deputy 
Federal Housing Administrator, describes the government’s loans to privately owned 
housing and the effect of this on housing standards; John Mowbray, a leading community 
planner responsible for the admirable Roland Park Company developments in Baltimore, 
points out the advantages and possibilities of well-considered planning for any com- 
munity or housing development; and, finally, M. L. Wilson, Under Secretary of A gricul- 
ture, discusses the long-neglected subject of rural housing and possible steps for its 


improvement. 


LOW-RENT HOUSING AND HOME 
ECONOMICS 


CATHERINE BAUER 


Low-rent housing is not simply another 
reform grown to popularity out of some 
sudden emergency in our economic life. 
On the contrary, it arises out of a deep and 
fundamental necessity, a long-neglected 
necessity that has become more critical 
with the passing of each year. Nor must 
one imagine that the slum problem is a new 
one in America. The squalid, overcrowded 
areas in our larger cities have been in exist- 
ence for more than a century. No new 
problem this! 

Shelter is a primary need, and the state 
of a nation’s homes indicates the level of 
its civilization. Show me what a nation is 
doing with respect to its slum conditions, 
and I will tell you the status of its civic 
consciousness, of its cultural level, and of 
its ethical standards. Out of dank and 
dismal dwellings only a race of spiritual 
pygmies can emerge, and conversely, a free, 
happy, and industrious nation is more likely 
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to spring out of sunlit and wholesome sur- 
roundings. All history testifies to the truth 
of this observation. 

Think of Sweden and its splendid co- 
operative community dwellings, and then 
think of the hovels in the depressed areas in 
any country you care to name. Compare 
the home product in both cases. Certainly 
no nation, and particularly not America, 
can afford to allow a vast section of its 
population to be housed under circum- 
stances which shock every decent instinct 
of mankind. One third of our people, as 
the President has frequently said, live under 
conditions which have first shocked and 
then galvanized Congress into action. In 
1937 the United States Housing Act became 
a law of the land. 

For nearly three years an important Con- 
gressional committee held extensive and 
sometimes dramatic hearings to determine 
whether this law was as necessary as its 
supporters contended. The results of hous- 
ing surveys presented before this committee 
shocked the country. It was conclusively 
shown that at least one third of the homes 
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of the nation were definitely below any 
standard that could be accepted as 
“decent.” Most of these dwellings lacked 
the most elementary sanitary facilities and 
conveniences. Many were literally unsafe. 
Many were so overcrowded as to threaten 
the individuality of family life and con- 
stituted a definite hazard to the morals of 
the young. Such facts led a Senate com- 
mittee to conclude that “The time has 
come... to help first those who need help 
most.... The evidence is well-nigh over- 
whelming that these groups will be over- 
looked if the Government does not play a 
reasonable part in their inclusion.” 

As a result, the first national long-range 
permanent low-rent housing program—the 
program of the United States Housing Au- 
thority—came into being in November 1937 
based on two major principles: first, that 
the provision of adequate housing for low- 
income families living under substandard 
conditions is a definite and permanent 
national responsibility; and second, that 
local initiative along with federal financial 
aid is absolutely essential. 

Under the U.S.H.A. program, financial 
assistance is extended to local housing au- 
thorities for approved low-rent housing 
projects. This assistance usually takes 
two forms—loans and subsidies. Loans 
are made at low interest rates and are up to 
90 per cent of the development cost of a 
project; the balance must be raised by the 
local authority. In addition, the U.S.H.A. 
program provides for annual subsidies in 
order to insure that rents are brought within 
the reach of low-income families who 
genuinely need better housing. The local 
community must also contribute to lower 
rents by making annual contributions equal 
to at least one fifth of the U.S.H.A. con- 
tribution, usually in the form of partial 
or complete tax exemption of the project. 

The entire responsibility for initiating 
projects, selecting sites, design, construc- 
tion, tenant selection, and management 
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rests with the local housing authorities. 
The U.S.H.A. acts merely as a banker and 
as an agent to see that the purposes of the 
United States Housing Act are carried out. 
The program is, therefore, a co-operative 
partnership between the federal govern- 
ment and the communities of the United 
States. 

By and large, our cities have displayed 
unprecedented energy and eagerness in 
availing themselves of the benefits of the 
public housing program. When the U.S.- 
H.A. was launched there were only 46 local 
housing authorities in the entire country. 
Today there are 215 such authorities, and 
this number is increasing rapidly. More- 
over, 90 per cent of the urban population 
of the United States lives in states having 
legislation permitting the creation of local 
housing authorities. 

The United States Housing Act spe- 
cifically provides that tenants of U.S.- 
H.A. projects must be low-income families, 
those for whom private industry has not 
found it profitable to build. It also pro- 
vides that the incomes of families selected 
as tenants must not be more than five times 
the gross rent (six times in the case of fami- 
lies with three children). Theoretically, in 
any given community, it is thus possible 
to establish a top limit of eligibility—pro- 
vided that there is available adequate local 
survey data as to rents and size and incomes 
of families living under substandard condi- 
tions. But there is, of course, a bottom 
limit as well as a top limit. Generous as 
the U.S.H.A. and local subsidies to lower 
rents are, there is a margin below which 
bare maintenance and operating expenses 
cannot safely be carried. Once rents are 
fixed, every low-rent housing project must 
be run by the local authority on a business- 
like basis. This means that it will not be 
possible for local housing authorities to 
accept as tenants families without incomes 
or with highly unstable incomes. 

Naturally, every effort is being made to 
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bring rents down as low as possible. The 
estimated shelter rents on projects now 
being planned run from $2 to about $5 per 
room per month. But, wherever the lowest 
feasible rent level may be fixed, it does 
establish a bottom limit for eligible tenants 
for a housing project. This is a serious 
problem which the U.S.H.A. has no inten- 
tion of evading, but the solution ultimately 
lies with Congress, not with the Authority. 

Families now living in slum areas planned 
for clearance present a special problem. 
It is not, of course, possible to rehouse all 
the identical families in the new project. 
Obviously, other dwellings at least no worse 
than those vacated must be found for a 
good many families, a thing difficult to do 
in towns where the general housing shortage 
isacute. At this point the need of concrete 
facts arises. The United States Housing 
Act permits the U.S.H.A. to defer the elimi- 
nation of substandard dwellings in towns 
where there is a dangerous housing shortage. 
But in order to establish whether deferment 
should be permitted, it is necessary to have 
data on vacancies, doubling-up, and similar 
conditions. Surveys and facts are abso- 
lutely essential in this connection. 

The real property inventory, information 
assembled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, provides highly useful 
material about substandard housing condi- 
tions, rent levels, and related subjects. It 
is often necessary, however, for the local 
authorities and interested organizations to 
retabulate the available information. 
Family income data are of primary impor- 
tance and, it has been found, are the most 
difficult to secure. A new standard W.P.A. 
survey form has recently been drafted with 
U.S.H.A. aid for the use of local housing 
authorities, which calls for valuable data, 
including incomes and place of work, for 
families living in substandard housing. It 
is used as a follow-up on the real property 
inventory of the United States Department 
of Commerce. Together these two fact 
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sources can provide all the basic informa- 
tion necessary, and any community which 
plans a long-term program—or even several 
projects in the next few years—will un- 
doubtedly need and benefit from their use. 

The U.S.H.A. is, of course, concerned 
with the physical layout of properties—the 
building site and the houses. As low rents 
are the primary objective of the program, 
physical standards must be such that both 
the buildings and their operation represent 
a maximum of economy. As a matter of 
fact, low-cost housing would not necessarily 
mean low-rent housing, because construc- 
tion might necessitate an undue amount of 
repairs, which rents must be high enough 
to cover. The local authorities draw the 
plans for their own projects, but these plans 
are subject to the scrutiny and review of 
the U.S.H.A. Furthermore, the United 
States Housing Act provides safeguards 
against extravagance in dwelling construc- 
tion by setting a limit of $1,000 per room 
and $4,000 per dwelling unit, except in 
cities of over 500,000 population, where 
these limits are $1,250 and $5,000, re- 
spectively. 

Because of the annual contributions 
which the U.S.H.A. is authorized to make 
in order to reduce rents, debt service is a 
minor element in the determination of the 
rent. Operation, maintenance, replace- 
ment, insurance, and utility costs are the 
important factors. Physical standards—as 
embodied in the plan, design, construction, 
and equipment of projects—must provide 
for maximum economy in operation and 
maintenance, plus 60-year durability, in 
order to achieve low rental. This imme- 
diately distinguishes a low-rent housing 
project from practically all other residential 
building, in which low initial costs are fre- 
quently achieved at the expense of high 
operating or maintenance costs. 

The contribution of home economics to 
public housing management does not begin 
with an already tenanted project, nor even 
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at the time that tenant selection is initiated. 
The technical knowledge and research ac- 
tivities of home economists well trained in 
various special fields have a place at the 
very beginning—in planning of low-rent 
housing projects. 

The home economist’s interest in this 
objective takes the form of weighing the 
necessary minimum standards to insure 
livability and usefulness. Living rooms, 
for instance, must not be less than 150 
square feet, dining rooms not less than 100 
square feet, kitchens not less than 60 square 
feet, and bedrooms not less than 120 square 
feet. In many cities, however, the home 
economist might regard it advisable to call 
for higher standards and to help the local 
housing authorities to secure them. Ona 
national scale, moreover, the desirability of 
altering standards must be seriously con- 
sidered as soon as they have been put to 
the test in actual practice. 

There are other standards which need 
the attention of the home economist. The 
U.S.H.A. bulletin on policy and procedure, 
entitled “Dwelling Unit Planning,” points 
out, for example, that kitchen equipment 
must be arranged for minimum travel, 
stooping and reaching, and for maximum 
efficiency; and that consideration should be 
given to the placement of the furniture and 
its effect on circulation of persons. Here 
the function of the home economist should 
be to give concrete meaning to these ab- 
stract standards by helping to work out the 
best kitchen and furniture arrangements. 

The home economist’s knowledge of 
family backgrounds, social customs, and 
living habits of families in a given com- 
munity can be utilized in making such in- 
formation available to those directly con- 
cerned with problems of tenant selection. 
Cost-of-living data showing local conditions 
and applicable to families of different 
make-up are of assistance in measuring the 
potential rent-paying ability of self-sup- 
porting families of low income. (To be of 
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for the 
guides budgets shoulq Pxchiile 
items of rent and utifities.) 

In order to reach the lowest income 
groups in family selection for public hous- 
ing projects, a comparison between project 
rents and the amount of rent the family 
has been accustomed to pay probably af- 
fords the most practical means of estab- 
lishing eligibility from an economic stand- 
point. Maximum income limits are arbi- 
trarily established by the United States 
Housing Act. But comparisons between 
present rentals of prospective tenants and 
project rentals for dwelling units of suit- 
able size, according to established occu- 
pancy standards, are not so readily made. 
The present rent of the family may cover 
shelter and all utility costs, or shelter and 
the cost of certain utilities, or bare shelter 
rent only. Project rentals usually include 
alt utility costs. To make accurate com- 
parisons, it may, therefore, be found useful 
to estimate for low-income families the 
approximate cost of such things as fuel for 
heating, fuel for cooking and water heating, 
electricity, refrigeration (usually ice for 
summer months only), also water rent and 
refuse disposal (if there are direct charges 
for these items). 

As the program of the United States 
Housing Authority develops, the role of 
management in the successful operation of 
a low-rent public housing project becomes 
increasingly important. Both public and 
private housing management are concerned 
with property maintenance, rent collec- 
tions, and other factors that make for effi- 
ciency and economy in operation. In the 
light of the specific and well-defined objec- 
tives of the U.S.H.A., the management of a 
low-rent housing project has a distinct re- 
sponsibility for both meticulously careful 
tenant selection and the physical mainte- 
nance of the property after occupancy, as 
well as in relation to initial project planning 
and various aspects of community life. 


Furoishing. a ‘display apartment’ 
tasteful ‘but : seconthand: fiirnitaré,: com- 
bined with items that may be’ made At home 
with little expense or purchased at low cost, 
is an important home economics service 
that may be successfully developed during 
the period of tenant selection. The display 
of a model apartment of this type, accom- 
panied, if possible, by a consultation service, 
can serve a sound educational purpose not 
only to the families who will be accepted for 
admission to the project but to the com- 
munity at large. Such a service would 
show families how to achieve attractive and 
harmonious results in the furnishing and 
decoration of their homes without the 
purchase of new and expensive articles. It 
would also go a long way toward preventing 
families from going into debt on the install- 
ment plan, a tendency quite generally 
observed among tenants in the P.W.A. 
Housing Division projects already under 
operation. Moreover, a_ tenant-manage- 
ment relationship built up by this service at 
the time of tenant selection would provide 
a natural approach to continued home- 
making activities after occupancy. 

The tenants of a public housing project 
represent widely divergent family back- 
grounds and racial and occupational groups. 
Moving into a public housing project will 
not mean simply a change from one dwelling 
to another. To the majority of families, 
it will mean a definite change in the way of 
living. How to “keep house” in the new 
setting will require training and adjustment 
on the part of the homemaker. If manage- 
ment is aware of these problems and tries 
to solve them from the very outset, the 
result should be directly reflected in low 
operating costs. 

Furthermore, consumer education, co- 
operative buying, parent education, and the 
like, have an important place in raising the 
standards of home and community life in a 
low-rent housing project. In promoting 
such activities, the aim should be toward 
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the extension and co-ordination of existing 
community resources in the field of home 
economics. Where available, the services 
of home economists connected with social 
and health agencies, teachers and super- 
visors of home economics in the school 
system, specialists in the extension service 
of state colleges and parent education asso- 
ciations, will be found invaluable in de- 
veloping such educational programs. 

In one of the P.W.A. Housing Division 
projects, a state department of vocational 
education has provided the full-time serv- 
ices and salary of a home consultant who 
lives at the project. Most of the wage 
earners in this project are engaged in domes- 
tic and hotel service, and the activities of 
the home economist include not only in- 
struction in various aspects of home man- 
agement, but a program of vocational train- 
ing. In another project, through the 
co-operation of the W.P.A., the adult edu- 
cation division of the school system has 
made the services of a home economist 
available on a consultant basis. The re- 
sources and services available in the com- 
munity, the size and location of the project, 
and the needs and interests of the tenants 
themselves will determine the type and 
extent of a home economics educational 
program. In this connection, it should be 
noted that there is much to be done among 
students in high schools and colleges and 
among local home economics groups, as well 
as among civic and social welfare groups, 
in building up public opinion for low-rent 
housing programs and their practical effects 
on the everyday life of low-income families. 


THE WORK OF THE FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


MILES L. COLEAN 


The housing program of the federal gov- 
ernment is many-sided, each of the several 
agencies dealing with one phase of the prob- 
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lem and employing one method of attacking 
the evils which have grown out of years of 
unplanned and wasteful activity. The 
Federal Housing Administration has been 
given as its particular field of activity that 
of improving housing conditions for families 
able to buy or build houses or to pay an 
economic rental for accommodations which 
they occupy as tenants. 

The National Housing Act of 1934, with 
subsequent annual amendments to the Act, 
authorizes the Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator to grant insurance for lending institu- 
tions against losses incurred on two types 
of loans: those for the repair, alteration, or 
improvement of all types of existing prop- 
erty; and those secured by mortgages on 
structures designed for residential occu- 
pancy. The latter group includes mort- 
gages on individual homes in_ urban, 
suburban, or rural areas, and mortgages on 
large-scale rental housing projects. 

Up to the close of October 1938, the Ad- 
ministration had placed on its books busi- 
ness aggregating $3,040,000,000. This in- 
cludes 527,000 applications for individual 
home mortgage insurance amounting to 
$2,248,000,000; the insurance of 1,737,000 
property improvement loans aggregating 
$692,000,000; and commitments to insure 
mortgages on 217 rental housing projects in 
an amount of more than $100,000,000. 

The wording of the above statements 
indicates clearly that the Federal Housing 
Administration operates without making 
advances of government funds or under- 
taking the construction of housing accom- 
modations. The F.H.A. is an insurance 
agency which co-operates with the building 
industry and mortgage-lending institutions 
in a program designed to rationalize the 
home mortgage market and contribute to a 
nation-wide improvement in housing stand- 
ards and conditions. 

At the time the National Housing Act 
was drafted, the government had come to 
the conclusion that the residential building 
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industry would be unable to recover from 
the effects of the depression without govern- 
ment assistance. While other business 
indices showed encouraging improvement, 
those concerned with residential building 
and the industries dependent on home con- 
struction continued downward. Although 
the government already had assisted home- 
owners and lenders by taking over a million 
home mortgages, under the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, the basic causes of the 
collapse of the real estate market still re- 
mained to hinder lenders from advancing 
funds for home construction, to influence 
families to avoid the purchase of homes, 
and to make the building industry unwilling 
to resume operations. 

Of foremost concern was the collapse of 
the old home financing system. Short- 
term, high-interest-rate, renewable mort- 
gages had proved hazardous for home- 
owners and mortgage lenders alike. 
Predicated on the theory that families 
would be able to accumulate lump sums 
of money to repay their mortgage indebted- 
ness, the old plan was entirely out of line 
with modern conditions. Most American 
families receive income in small, periodic 
installments, and few families ever are able 
to accumulate large sums at one time. 

The F.H.A. plan has made it possible for 
families to purchase houses with small down 
payments and to repay their mortgage in- 
debtedness over periods running up to 20 
years, or under the new amendments 25 
years, ata maximum. For the first time a 
maximum home mortgage interest rate of 5 
per cent, applicable throughout the coun- 
try, has been established and all unneces- 
sary recurring charges have been eliminated. 
In exchange for the high interest rates 
which they formerly exacted, lending insti- 
tutions have been given a government 
guarantee against loss of principal. Thus 
the cost of the mortgage method of home 
buying has been reduced, and families now 
may take advantage of a home financing 
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plan suited to their moderate means, with 
payments occurring at periods when income 
is received. 

Another obstacle to the resumption of 
home-building activities was the absence of 
a market for homes, a condition produced 
by the lack of confidence of the buying 
public in the products of the building indus- 
try. The homes constructed during the 
building boom of the twenties were too 
often poorly constructed, badly equipped, 
and located in neighborhoods which quickly 
deteriorated. American families had come 
to the conclusion that there was no honor 
among builders, and it appeared that the 
home-building industry might wait many 
years for the restoration of public confidence 
in its integrity. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
assumed the dual task of rationalizing the 
mortgage lending market and establishing 
and enforcing sound property standards 
and construction requirements, a program 
more difficult than it sounds. 

The chief obstacle to the success of any 
nation-wide program directed toward the 
improvement of housing standards is the 
disorganization of the building industry and 
the multiplicity of means and methods em- 
ployed in the enforcement of existing build- 
ing and sanitary codes, planning and zoning 
ordinances, etc. Lacking any well-defined 
building industry with which to co-operate 
and faced with anomalies of enforcement, 
the F.H.A. has adapted its program to the 
needs of the various states and com- 
munities. 

Let me sketch briefly the type of problem 
which we encounter and the various means 
which have been employed to improve 
housing standards. 

From the start, it was evident that the 
F.H.A. must establish its own property 
standards and construction requirements, 
since no one national standard existed. 
Even some of the largest cities lacked ade- 
quate building codes, or they had on their 
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books codes which were rigid and out of 
step with modern conditions. In many 
cities there were no provisions for the 
enforcement of health, plumbing, and 
building codes; and the wide variety of 
zoning and planning ordinances made prog- 
ress in the field difficult. 

Due to practical difficulties encountered 
in the enforcement of national requirements 
as to lot coverage, yard dimensions, window 
area, ventilation of bathrooms and base- 
ments, room arrangement, room sizes, ceil- 
ing heights, and other such matters, the 
F.H.A. first established localized property 
standards. It then undertook the task, 
only recently completed, of adapting its 
construction requirements to the needs of 
the various communities. 

The following examples demonstrate 
both the scope of our activities and the 
method of operation. F.H.A. construction 
requirements and property standards con- 
tain provisions as to water supply, sewage 
disposal, heating, and wiring installations; 
but the F.H.A. has desired, so far as pos- 
sible, to depend for such requirements on 
codes already established by such private 
and governmental agencies as the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the Public 
Health Service of the United States, and 
others. 

In the matter of sewage and water supply 
systems, the F.H.A. has adopted the follow- 
ing methods of procedure. Where investi- 
gation proves that a local health depart- 
ment is effectively enforcing a local health 
and plumbing ordinance, it accepts that 
ordinance as its own standard. Where 
local authorities have drafted adequate 
codes but are unable to cope with the local 
situation either because of inadequate en- 
forcement provisions or because the major 
portion of new building is undertaken out- 
side the city, the F.H.A. adopts the ap- 
proved requirements as its own standard 
and insists that all properties on which it 
insures mortgages shall measure up to that 
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standard. Where state and local authori- 
ties have not drafted codes, the F.H.A. 
adopts the recommendations of the U. S. 
Public Health Service for that area as a 
requirement. 

To cite one example: In one of the 
Middle-Atlantic states, the local F.H.A. 
insuring office found that except in the 
large cities there were no plumbing, sani- 
tary, or health codes. Water supply and 
sewage disposal systems were installed 
much as the builders pleased. The F.H.A. 
took the stand that it would not insure 
houses in those localities unless plumbing 
codes were adopted which could be enforced 
effectively. Pressure was brought to bear 
on the city authorities by lending institu- 
tions, builders, and home buyers for the 
adoption of plumbing codes. During the 
last two years, a surprising number of 
smaller cities in that state have either 
adopted the F.H.A. requirements (U. S. 
Public Health recommended standards) or 
have modified the F.H.A. requirements to 
their particular needs. 

While this process has been repeated 
throughout the country in hundreds of in- 
stances, much still remains to be done. In 
some instances, builders and mortgage 
lenders have not co-operated as_ whole- 
heartedly as in the instances mentioned, 
and it has been difficult to enforce building 
and sanitary codes, particularly in new 
subdivisions outside city limits. 

F.H.A. requirements for the installation 
of heating and wiring systems are those 
adopted by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. While this proved adequate 
for installations of wiring, difficulties have 
arisen in the case of heating installations. 
Fire underwriters’ tests are tests of safety 
and do not take into account the effects of 
the methods of installation upon perform- 
ance and economy of operation. 

A builder in an eastern state made it a 
practice to submit to us specifications for 
one type of heating installation and then to 
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sell his properties with a different type of 
burner attached to the basic system. His 
systems met the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters requirements but proved 
entirely unsatisfactory in use. While they 
were safe, they were both uneconomical and 
inadequate. 

Had this been a single example, the 
F.H.A. might not have been concerned. As 
it was, manufacturers and F.H.A. insuring 
offices reported similar occurrences in vari- 
ous parts of the country. In general, the 
difficulty arose because builders did not 
follow the proper instructions in installing 
equipment and had little regard for the 
fact that different types of burners require 
different sizes and types of boilers, radia- 
tors, and other equipment if they are to 
operate efficiently. 

Following the practice of basing stand- 
ards on those set by established public and 
private standard-setting agencies, wherever 
they exist, the F.H.A. has taken the stand 
that the heating industry itself can best 
solve the present problem. Committees of 
manufacturers already are studying the 
problem, and progress has been made in 
drafting performance standards to supple- 
ment the older safety requirements. 

The F.H.A. is co-operating with the 
heating industry in every way. When 
satisfactory standards have been developed, 
the F.H.A. will incorporate pertinent ma- 
terial in its own property standards. The 
F.H.A. program will thus serve to 
strengthen the enforcement methods 
adopted by the industry, a procedure 
which has proved effective in the various 
fields in which the F.H.A. has undertaken 
to work for improved standards. 

While we are by no means satisfied to 
rest our case at the present moment, we can 
see the results of our work in the drafting 
of new building, plumbing, and sanitary 
codes and the revision of inadequate codes; 
in the larger staffs of enforcement officers; 
in better planned neighborhoods adequately 
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protected by deed restrictions and zoning 
ordinances; in the construction of thousands 
of houses which are materially improved in 
appearance, in basic construction, and in 
provisions for more healthful and com- 
fortable living. 

Up to the present point, we have dis- 
cussed the activities of the F.H.A. in the 
field of urban and suburban home mortgage 
insurance. At least two other phases of its 
activities should be mentioned, the insur- 
ance of farm mortgages and the rental 
housing mortgage insurance program. 

Farm mortgage insurance. On the 16th 
of last May, the F.H.A. put into effect the 
new farm mortgage insurance program, pro- 
vision for which was embodied in the Febru- 
ary amendments to the National Housing 
Act. 

While the F.H.A. is only one of several 
agencies now able to assist farmers in their 
home financing problems, it has an impor- 
tant function in farm home financing. No 
other farm financing agency is concerned 
as fully with the farm as a home, most agen- 
cies being primarily interested with the real 
estate as it yields crops and other products. 
Many farm families are anxious to make 
improvements to farm homes and other 
farm buildings and to construct homes, 
barns, and accessory buildings. The effects 
of the depression years, when few families 
could afford repairs necessary to offset nor- 
mal depreciation, are now being felt in the 
reduced efficiency of farm buildings and 
cramped and inconvenient living quarters. 

Applications received by the F.H.A. 
during the first few months indicate that 
farmers are concerned primarily with im- 
proving farm living conditions, and sec- 
ondarily with placing mortgage and other 
indebtedness on a more suitable basis. We 
believe that we will be able to assist many 
farm families to achieve both objectives. 

While all types of farmers may benefit 
from the program, it is possible that the 
F.H.A. insured mortgage system will prove 
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of greatest benefit to owners or prospective 
owners of so-called “part-time” farms. 
Largely because part-time farms partake 
of the character of both urban and rural 
properties, with the operator living in the 
country and deriving a portion of his income 
from employment in business or industry, 
the financing of part-time farms has 
hitherto been overlooked in the home 
financing structure of the country. A large 
number of the applications being received 
by the F.H.A. under the new program are 
submitted by owners or prospective owners 
of such property. From experience with 
cases received to date, we have come to the 
conclusion that we may receive from this 
source a substantial number of desirable 
mortgage propositions. 

It might be pointed out, in passing, that 
the opening of the farm mortgage insurance 
field creates a number of problems, par- 
ticularly in that phase of the program 
stressed above, the establishment and 
enforcement of property and construction 
standards. Naturally the standards 
adopted by the F.H.A. for urban properties 
are not applicable to cases involving purely 
farm properties, and it will be some time 
before we are able to determine just what 
our contribution to the improvement of 
farm living standards will be. 

Rental housing insurance. It is an indict- 
ment of our ingenuity and capability that 
the building industry of this country has 
never satisfactorily adjusted itself to the 
fact that American cities are composed 
largely of renting rather than home-owning 
families. While the rental population has 
increased year by year to reach a total of 
56 per cent of all urban families at the time 
of the last census, the building industry 
has been largely concerned with and geared 
to the production of houses for sale. 

It is true that during the last decades 
millions of rental accommodations have 
been produced, but the character of these 
projects is proof that the industry has not 
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fully realized the change which has taken 
place. While there are a few notably suc- 
cessful large-scale rental projects, the vast 
majority of all rental accommodations pro- 
duced has been entirely inadequate to the 
needs of renting families. Even compara- 
tively well-to-do families pay substantial 
rentals for living quarters which do not 
furnish desirable standards of comfort, sani- 
tation, and health. 

It is possible that had the depression not 
brought matters to a head, little would have 
been done to improve the living conditions 
of the occupants of rented quarters. The 
wholesale foreclosure of apartment and 
other rental project mortgages during the 
1929-33 period loaded lending institutions 
with properties and left them with little 
inclination to re-enter the rental housing 
financing field when times were better. 
Although the major cause of foreclosure 
was the overbuilding of luxury apartments 
and although many of the moderate rental 
properties came through the ordeal with 
flying colors, lending institutions were dis- 
posed to cut off the supply of funds for all 
types of rental housing construction. 

The experience of the Federal Housing 
Administration with the insurance of large- 
scale rental housing projects, designed spe- 
cifically for moderate-income families, has 
served to interest some of the largest na- 
tional lenders in the rental housing field. 
For example, the first F.H.A. insured 
project—Colonial Village, near Washing- 
ton, D.C.—has never lost an entire month’s 
rent for one of its apartments, although it is 
one of the four F.H.A. insured projects in 
the Washington area and competes with 
numerous other privately financed projects 
constructed in the city of Washington. 
Other F.H.A. projects have rental records 
so good that lending institutions havecome 
to see the advantage of building for a broad 
rental market—that supplied by white- 
collar workers and families of moderate 


F.H.A. rental projects appear assured of 
success for a number of reasons, aside from 
the consideration of the larger potential 
market for tenants. First, the F.H.A. en- 
courages sponsors to construct relatively 
large projects and to take advantage of the 
economies possible in such practices as 
quantity buying and rotation of labor. 
Setondly, it seems probable that these 
projects will be less subject to deterioration 
because of the decline of their surroundings, 
since most of the larger projects are big 
enough to create their own neighborhood 
characteristics. Thirdly, sponsors have 
been interested in employing competent 
architects and land-planners, who have 
produced accommodations which are more 
attractive inside and out than the average 
project. Fourthly, most F.H.A. projects 
are located on large tracts of land, at the 
edge of cities where land prices are low, and 
families benefit from more space between 
buildings, more privacy, and the absence 
of city noise and dirt. 

Financial details. It is worthy of men- 
tion that the F.H.A. is one of the few gov- 
ernment agencies intended to pay its own 
expenses and that it is already paying a 
substantial portion of its operating costs out 
of current income. While modernization 
loan insurance is granted without charge 
to lending institutions, urban and farm 
mortgage insurance and the rental housing 
programs are conducted on the basis of the 
payment of annual premiums. The F.H.A. 
is now receiving income at the rate of 
nearly $1,000,000 a month from annual 
mortgage insurance premiums, appraisal 
fees, and other sources. 


TRENDS IN PRIVATELY ERECTED 
HOUSING 


JOHN McC. MOWBRAY 


The most significant trend today in all 
fields of housing is the realization of and 
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renewed endeavor to enforce the primacy 
of the general public interest over private 
interests in property. People in general 
have not perhaps fully realized the signifi- 
cance of this dominant theme, which is 
being brought about through the desire to 
protect home enjoyment and investment. 
These are now endangered by destructive 
forces arising from urban land speculation 
and more recently from the real estate tax 
policies which have put such increasing 
pressure upon the homeowners’ pocket- 
books as to cause the breakdown of many 
residential areas. 

In its beginning, this country found no 
housing problems, for the United States was 
a rural nation with not more than 5 per cent 
of its population residing in the few cities 
of that day. Then and for many years, the 
common law of trespass was all that was 
necessary to protect property. But the 
past fifty or sixty years have brought a 
rapid growth in urban population, until the 
census of 1930 showed a majority of our 
people as urban residents. 

With the increase in and change of loca- 
tion of the country’s population, a corre- 
sponding change occurred in land owner- 
ship. As individuals came to live in towns 
and cities, group measures became neces- 
sary, as well as a regard for community 
rights. But due to an era of intense ac- 
tivity in building and land development, 
this relationship of the individual owner to 
the community was for a time ignored. 

Zoning laws were one of the first major 
assaults against this principle of individual 
control, inasmuch as they recognized that 
the rights and privileges of the individual 
property holder were not God-given and all- 
inclusive, but they still left certain phases 
of planning in which the effect of existing 
conditions on neighboring properties and 
surrounding communities was not taken 
into consideration. However, the principle 
underlying zoning laws has survived and 
become a foundation for a modern concept 
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of community planning. Far-sighted plan- 
ners came to the conclusion that cities must 
be adequately planned so as to protect the 
physical and the aesthetic features of the 
community; but they have also realized 
that certain phases can never be accom- 
plished solely by laws, but must be the 
result of a collective desire by homeowners 
to create in their community a more beauti- 
ful, a more livable, and a more permanent 
environment. 

The best example of development is per- 
haps the so-called “country club district,” 
which represents a highly perfected neigh- 
borhood, carefully protected from every 
form of encroachment or deteriorating influ- 
ence by restrictions incorporated into the 
property deeds and ably administered. It 
is true at the present time that this type of 
community is found mainly in a relatively 
small group of highly developed areas and 
in certain planned communities which have 
been constructed almost entirely within the 
past fifty years. But there are indications 
on every side that the ideas behind this 
method of developing areas are gradually 
receiving general acceptance. It is well to 
note particularly the great increase in the 
restrictions which are found in develop- 
ments of all types and which represent 
efforts toward using a community point of 
view in the solving of neighborhood prob- 
lems, for it is already appreciated that un- 
limited freedom in the use of a site does not 
give the owner so great an enjoyment of his 
rights as when he surrenders certain privi- 
leges in return for protection through simi- 
lar surrenders by his neighbors. 

There is no question that when there is a 
fuller realization of the advantages to be 
obtained from this newer concept of the 
development of residential areas, it will 
be found that owners will no longer consider 
their homes as individual units; but, rather, 
that the problem will be analyzed from the 
point of view of group design, with the indi- 
vidual buildings planned to become an 
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integral part of acommunity group. While 
this may appear to lead to regimentation, 
it is only under this system that the inci- 
vidual owner, while being permitted the 
utmost latitude in solving his own needs, 
gains protection from the reservation of 
conforming to certain standards which aid 
in securing the maintenance of quality and 
permanency of desirable environmental fea- 
tures of the community. 

This is by no means to be interpreted as 
the mechanical repetition of a single stand- 
ard dwelling along a street or throughout a 
district, for this is one of the almost uni- 
versal defects of the undesirable speculative 
method of development. Even the stand- 
ardization of plan has its dangers, for it 
frequently is too inflexible to meet the vary- 
ing needs of families; but a structure of 
individuality built between two immedi- 
ately adjacent houses is entirely satisfac- 
tory when it is really planned to meet the 
public’s demand from the point of funda- 
mental design. 

The trend toward community planning 
is not, as far as can be seen, a transitional 
thing, but rather a permanent movement. 
With it have come certain very definite 
characteristics, some of which are cardinal 
requirements for the stable subdivision 
of land: 


1. The development of urban land should create 
neighborhoods of definite identity. 

2. Such neighborhoods must be in proper rela- 
tion to a reasonable consideration of the manner 
and extent of the expansion of the community as a 
whole. 

3. Such neighborhoods should be designed to 
meet a demand for a definite type of housing accom- 
modation within the community. 

4. Such neighborhoods (or areas to be developed) 
must be of sufficient size to be capable of maintain- 
ing their own character as neighborhoods. 

5. Such neighborhoods should contain properly 
restricted commercial and shopping centers, pro- 
viding such partial or complete facilities and services 
as may be necessary or desirable, depending on the 
size, character, and location of the neighborhood. 

6. The neighborhood spirit should be developed 


and adequate community recreational areas and 
facilities provided. 

The average resident of a “neighborhood” 
community is apt to point with pride to his 
district, and this natural reaction of the 
residents when cultivated collectively be- 
comes a strong factor in upholding the char- 
acter of a development. Without it, even 
a highly restricted area will ultimately fall, 
for no community can withstand both out- 
ward assaults and internal decays. 

Despite our change from a rural to an 
urban nation, our cities show a surprising 
trend toward decentralization, particularly 
as far as residential development is con- 
cerned. This movement favors suburban 
development, each year increasing the dis- 
tance from the center of the city. This 
outward movement of residential areas, 
carrying with it shopping centers, has been 
the result of modern means of transporta- 
tion. Originally, rapid transit railways 
contributed largely to this development, but 
there can be little doubt that the motor car 
is mainly responsible for providing a con- 
venient and economical means of transpor- 
tation that makes it possible for people to 
do business in the heart of the city and yet 
enjoy many of the advantages of “living in 
the country.” 

However, this must not be construed to 
mean that our cities will continue to expand 
in ever-widening circles. Natural forces 
are already at work to retard the movement 
from the center of the city. Rejuvenation 
of blighted areas in cities must ultimately 
occur; economic forces will not permit dis- 
carding such valuable land, serviced by 
high-priced utilities. It appears reasonable 
to assume that in the future a balance will 
be struck between metropolitan and sub- 
urban development and that the former 
will, in its rejuvenated form, partake of 
many of the characteristics of the latter. 

Another factor tending to restrict out- 
ward population movement is the cost of 
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utilities such as paved streets, water, sewer, 
gas, electricity, police and fire protection. 
These services, looked upon today as neces- 
sities, become increasingly expensive as the 
outward movement progresses and ulti- 
mately tend to reach a prohibitive figure. 

The trend to planned communities, 
whether in the city or not, is unaffected by 
such population movements, as its broad 
principles apply to one location as well as 
to the other. The amount of study now 
being given this problem indicates its im- 
portance in our modern civilization. 

The increase in planned communities 
may be considered as the major trend for’ 
housing in general; but when we investigate 
the particular fields or classes of housing, 
we find that there are other minor trends, 
some of which are applicable only to one 
specific type of housing. 

There is a decided tendency for houses 
to become smaller. Room sizes have pro- 
gressively decreased, while ceiling heights 
have dropped until the average seems to be 
between eight and nine feet. There is also 
a decidedly greater utilization of room space 
and a tendency toward compactness in lay- 
out. The dominant reason for this trend 
toward smaller, more compact, and more 
usable houses is unquestionably expense. 
Expense, as used here, includes operating 
and maintenance costs as well as initial 
construction costs. 

One of the most important of these costs 
is taxation. It has been said that the 
United States and Canada are the only 
countries in the world that tax “real 
property” which produces no income. 
Many believe that ultimately we will base 
house taxation on its rental (or equivalent 
income) value. Taxes constitute a prior 
lien to mortgages and all other claims on 
property, and it is estimated that they 
absorb the entire value of real estate every 
twenty-five years. It is also estimated that 
the present system of ad valorem taxation 
requires the homeowner to contribute to 
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governmental agencies from 30 to 50 per 
cent of the gross income that he could 
expect to collect from the property if it were 
rented; and of course if the property is 
owner-occupied, the taxation increases the 
cost to the homeowner by a similar amount. 
As a result, homeowners are compelled to 
consider this matter carefully and to plan 
their houses with less rooms, smaller in 
size but utilized to a degree and with an 
efficiency unknown thirty years ago. 
Another trend in housing is due to the 
lack of trained inexpensive labor from which 
servants can be drawn. Since the World 
War, the servant problem in America has 
become increasingly difficult. American 
industry, with its inventive and mechanical 
genius, has done wonders to soften the 
acuteness of this problem. In the smaller 
households, the need of a servant has often 
been eliminated, while in the larger ones, 
the trend has definitely been to require a 
smaller household staff; and, in many cases, 
servants give only day service. Naturally, 
the modern house requires less space for 
servants’ use, permitting the erection of a 
house less extensive in its original layout. 
There has been a decided public prefer- 
ence in recent years for houses of better 
design, both in appearance and plan, as well 
as.in the use of materials. The federal 
government has undoubtedly contributed 
largely to the improved public realization 
of the desirability of good plan and mate- 
rials through its various housing agencies, 
whose recommendations, researches, and 
studies have been given nation-wide promi- 
nence. The larger building-materials 
manufacturers, through their national ad- 
vertising, have also contributed to the 
enlightenment of the public. Added to 
these is the large amount of study being 
made on the housing question by compe- 
tent architects. The public has also shown 
an awakened interest in beauty and its 
application to the home—its decoration and 
its furnishings. Homeowners are giving 
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considerable thought to the cost of main- 
taining their properties and are selecting 
more durable materials in the hope of re- 
ducing annual repair expenses. 

There is a very definite trend toward the 
mechanization of the home. Almost daily 
there is announced some new mechanical 
or electrical contrivance for the home. The 
public reaction toward and acceptance of 
these devices is amazing. Unquestionably 
their purchase on a time-payment plan has 
made it possible for the average householder 
to avail himself of these mechanical 
servants. 

This article has attempted to outline 
briefly the trend of housing erected under 
private stimulus. It has called attention 
to the major trend which overshadows all 
others; namely, the development of the 
planned community concept and the growth 
of these “neighborhoods” with their well- 
developed protective measures and restric- 
tive environmental features. It has made 
mention of certain other trends, which 
might be briefly summarized as follows: 


Houses are becoming smaller, more compact, 
and more eflicient. 

Houses are providing less space for servants’ 
quarters. ' 

Houses generally are being better designed 
and built. 

Standards of plan and of materials are improving, 
as is also the appearance. 

Houses are becoming more and more mechanized 
and each year contain a larger number of labor- 
saving devices. 


It may be said that these advantages, 
particularly those that refer to the develop- 
ment of the planned community concept, 
with its protective features and restrictions, 
have only been available to the man whose 
income will permit him to buy a property 
which would cost from $7,500 up. It is 
undoubtedly true that the higher priced 
development is more attractive to our 
larger building companies. The present 
depression, however, has greatly reduced 


the number of people who can afford this 
type of property, and housing companies 
which have specialized in the finer and 
more expensive developments are forced to 
give consideration to the fact that there is 
a larger market available to them in the 
lower priced property. These men are now 
giving more and constant thought to the 
possibility of large-scale operations to in- 
clude properties costing from $5,000 to 
$7,500. 

This is proved by the fact that develop- 
ment companies of such national promi- 
nence as the River Oaks Corporation of 
Houston, Texas, and the J. C. Nichols In- 
vestment Company, operating the Country 
Club District of Kansas City, are offering 
properties of this type adjoining their more 
expensive developments. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that unless such building 
operations are carried out on a large scale, 
it is impossible to compete with the small 
individual builder who has a very limited 
overhead and at the same time give the 
purchaser all the advantages of better de- 
sign, better materials, and protective re- 
strictions which must be administered over 
a long period of years. 

It is the writer’s opinion that such devel- 
opments will not become a reality until we 
are able to produce a new type of company 
which has the resources to enable it to 
build several thousand houses a year in 
various cities and locations where a trained 
staff of statisticians has determined in ad- 
vance that there is a sufficient market to 
absorb houses in quantity. Concerns of 
this type have operated in England for 
many years, and one of the reasons that the 
cost of construction in European countries 
is less than in our own is due to the fact 
that operations there are on a large scale, 
with the development company prepared 
to carry unsold houses as a rental project 
until the market can absorb them. 

When we have a better understanding of 
city planning and our municipalities co- 
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operate helpfully in controlling building so 
that large companies have a reasonable 
chance of success and do not have to meet 
unfair competition resulting from lower 
specifications and poorer workmanship, we 
should be able to create neighborhoods in 
which there will not be the change and flux 
which has existed during the past decades. 


RURAL HOUSING 


M. L. WILSON 


Rural housing is one urgent problem 
which this country has virtually overlooked. 
In the last few years we have made a begin- 
ning on the job of supplying adequate 
homes for our urban population. We still 
have a long way to go before that task is 
completed; but we have a much longer road 
to travel on the rural side of the problem. 
Our farm families face a housing situation 
fully as grave as that of the cities—and so 
far little has been done to help them. 

It is true that the need for better rural 
housing is sometimes a little hard to under- 
stand. A farmhouse partly hidden by 
shade trees or framed by a country land- 
scape may seem the ideal place to live. It 
has plenty of sunlight and fresh air. But 
the chances are at least even that the home 
which looks so pleasant from the road is 
an uncomfortable, even an unhealthy, place 
to live. 

The benefits of sunshine are minimized 
if a leaky roof lets in the snow and rain. A 
good supply of fresh air does not compen- 
sate for icy draughts; and many a farmer 
would trade a glorious view for plumbing 
and a chance to connect with a power line. 

These needs are real. A survey made by 
the Department of Agriculture in 1934 
indicated 
that probably 50 per cent of our rural homes are 
in good structural condition. . . . On the other hand, 


15 per cent of the houses need replacement of 
foundations; between 15 per cent and 20 per cent 
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replacement of roofs; 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
replacement of floors; and about 10 per cent need 
replacement or extensive repairs of exterior walls . . . 
the cost of the repair work would amount to about 
three and one-half billion dollars. 


The survey also noted an extensive need 
for screens, paint, sanitary facilities, run- 
ning water, light, and heat. 

A recent report to the President by the 
National Emergency Council on the eco- 
nomic conditions of the South summarized 
the situation in that area by saying, “That 
there are two and a half million below- 
standard houses [in the rural South] would 
be a conservative estimate.” 

These conditions are by no means limited 
to the South. New York State has them. 
They are particularly bad in southern 
Indiana and Illinois. They are, in fact, 
nation-wide. 

In terms of human lives, bad housing 
means much the same in the country as it 
does in the city. Sickness, for instance, 
strikes quicker when families are ill-housed. 
Country doctors often feel like giving up in 
despair when they are confronted with 
patients who have to live and sometimes 
sleep on bare earth. Without adequate 
sanitation and screening, medical treat- 
ment is almost useless in such diseases as 
hookworm and malaria. 

And even if they maintain a fair degree 
of health, the morale and spirit of a people 
suffer when they are forced to live in shacks. 
It takes a good deal of courage to hold up 
your head when the place you live in is 
more like a barn than a home. No child 
is anxious to bring home the friends he 
makes in school if he is ashamed of the con- 
ditions they will find there. It is hard fora 
farm wife to swallow her pride and meet 
townspeople or other farm women who have 
a much better home than she. It is true 
that after years of living in tumble-down 
huts this pride often vanishes; but with it, 
far too often, go all ambition and courage. 

Home economists working for the De- 
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partment of Agriculture face these facts 
every day. All the advice and help they can 
bring to the farm family is discounted because 
of the actual structure of the home. A neat 
house, a well-managed one, is difficult to 
attain when it is filled with a large family 
which eats, sleeps, and lives in one or two 
rooms, without screens to keep out flies or 
glass for the windows. 

The fact that the nation’s birth rate is 
greater in rural areas adds to the impor- 
tance of the problem. It is safe to say that 
the nation’s future a generation from now 
largely will rest with the children being 
raised in rural homes. If their health is 
poor, if they have a backward outlook on 
life, the country will suffer. 

These, then, are the high spots of the 
problem: crude buildings in ill-repair; in- 
adequate sanitary facilities; and the result- 
ing ill-health and broken morale. They fit 
awkwardly into the picture of the richest 
nation on earth. 

In their effect on health and mental atti- 
tudes, urban and rural housing are similar. 
From another point of view, however, rural 
housing presents a problem all its own. 

Many city homes often become merely a 
place to sleep and eat an occasional meal. 
Farm homes have remained a much more 
vital part of their occupants’ lives. For 
one thing, particularly among low-income 
groups, a farm family’s life centers in its 
home. They eat all their meals there; they 
gather there in the evening; and even during 
the day their world usually is limited to the 
house and its immediate vicinity. Can- 
ning, baking, and washing hold many farm 
wives close to home. Lack of transporta- 
tion, spending money, and good clothes 
keeps the lives of others centered within the 
house. All these factors add importance to 
rural housing. 

Another factor is the way in which the 
rural home enters the economic life of the 
family. Very seldom does a city worker’s 
trade or business demand the use of his 


home. Sweatshops, particularly in the 
past, spread into the city home; but they 
were a notable exception. On the other 
hand, a large part of the farm work is car- 
ried on within the house. Caring for baby 
chicks, washing milk pails, canning, pre- 
paring vegetables for market, and other 
similar tasks are often performed in the 
kitchen or on the porch. They bring the 
rural home directly into the family’s worka- 
day life. They make it an important con- 
tributor to the family’s income. 

Good farm homes are needed and needed 
badly. Why haven’t they been supplied 
and maintained? The basic reason is lack 
of money. More than a million farm fami- 
lies were on relief in 1933; they had been 
slipping toward that state for a long time, 
and they had little money to build or repair 
houses. In general, that answers the whole 
question—bad rural housing is rooted in 
the general problem of inadequate farm 
income. 

One example is the way in which our farm 
tenant families have come to form a con- 
stantly shifting population. A National 
Resources Committee report shows that the 
average income of all farmers from July 
1935 to June 1936 was $965, while sample 
surveys have indicated that the tenant 
farmer’s income is considerably lower. 
Year after year these tenant families keep 
moving from farm to farm in search of a 
better living. Many of them have done 
this so long it has become automatic. 
When the year’s accounts are settled they 
naturally pack up their few belongings and 
start looking for another place to farm. 
One third of the nation’s nearly three mil- 
lion tenant farmers shift homes every year. 

This instability increases rural poverty. 
It also adds to the rural housing problem. 
Usually neither landlord nor tenant has the 
desire or the money to keep the farmhouse 
in repair. The median value of all farm 
dwellings on farms operated by tenants in 
1930 was $472. 
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Low farm prices, worn-out land, mechani- 
zation of farms, drought, more people living 
on the land than it can possibly support— 
all of these factors have helped make a 
large section of our farm population poor. 
Directly or indirectly, they are the main 
causes for inadequate rural homes. 

To date, relatively little has been accom- 
plished in the rural housing field. A farm 
program that has helped raise cash farm 
income approximately four billion dollars 
since 1932 has automatically done its part. 
But this is not enough. In the country, as 
in the city, direct action is needed; and 
direct action by the government in supply- 
ing farm homes has not been carried far. 
Engineers and home economists in the De- 
partment of Agriculture have drawn careful 
plans and set certain standards for good 
farm homes. Keeping in mind the particu- 
lar needs of a farm family, they have 
planned kitchens, pantries, porches, and 
living rooms purposely for the use of farm 
families and have arranged the rooms so 
that they will best serve the family’s needs. 
This is a specialized type of work, since the 
average urban house plan is ill-adapted for 
farm use. 

As a part of its rehabilitation program, 
one agency of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Farm Security Administration, 
has built approximately 10,000 farm homes. 
Designed primarily for low-income farmers, 
these houses have been partially experi- 
mental. Every kind of material from 
adobe to brick and stone has been used. 
Designs range from one-story, four-room 
units, to two-story homes with full base- 
ments. 

Most of the work has been done directly 
under the supervision of the Farm Security 
Administration, and costs have been kept 
to a surprisingly low level. A recent survey 
of the first four thousand units to be com- 
pleted shows an average direct construction 
cost of approximately $3,000 per unit. A 
method of prefabrication, developed as the 
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building program progressed, promises to 
bring down the cost of the homes completed 
to an even lower figure. In southeastern 
Missouri, for instance, a hundred four- and 
five-room one-story frame houses have been 
constructed at an average cost of $1,100 
each. 

In addition, the F.S.A. has provided shel- 
ter for more than a thousand migrant farm 
laborer families in a chain of camps running 
through California and Arizona. 

Thus, the groundwork for a rural housing 
program has been laid. These houses of 
the F.S.A. are serving as a kind of labora- 
tory. Any future rural housing program 
that develops can find here a base from 
which to start. Some of the homes, for 
instance, have running water and com- 
pletely appointed kitchens and bathrooms; 
others have only a sink and drain in the 
kitchen and an outside sanitary privy for 
a toilet. Will the better equipped home 
justify the additional cost of construction? 
Which arrangement of the kitchens will 
prove to be the most practical? 

Virtually every month trained home 
economists are visiting these homes to aid 
the farm wives in preparing budgets, plan- 
ning a balanced diet, and other household 
duties. While they work, these specialists 
have ample opportunity to check every 
feature of the house. Is it easy to heat? 
Is it cool in summer? Do the storage cel- 
lars which have been dug near some houses 
serve better than the large pantries which 
have been built in others? Are the rooms 
light and airy? In general, do they really 
prove their usefulness? The observations 
of these women may prove invaluable in 
planning future rural housing develop- 
ments. 

Although this experimental work is nearly 
finished, a large part of the task remains 
undone. Farmhouse construction on a 
large scale has yet to come. 

It is probable that the large-scale con- 
struction of homes for low-income farm 
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families will have to be subsidized in some 
manner. Urban homes for comparable in- 
come groups already are subsidized, and 
low-income farmers are in no better position 
to finance homes than are their fellow work- 
ers in the city. Just what form this sub- 
sidy should take, it is perhaps too early to 
say. It may be through direct aid in con- 
struction or in the purchase of land or 
through assistance given in farm manage- 
ment—or possibly through all three. 

This phase of housing development may 
be slow to take form. In European coun- 
tries, which usually are years ahead of us 
in housing, rural homes have been the last 
to receive public attention. Abroad, as in 
this country, it was the urban housing 
problem that was tackled first; only in 
recent years have most European countries 
turned their efforts toward better farm 
homes. 

Whatever program is developed must be 
guided with utmost care. Location of 
homes is important enough in the city, but 


in the country it is vital. Fora farm home, 
however well built, is of little value if it is 
located on poor land. Rural housing is 
more than a construction problem. Any 
rural housing program of real worth must 
consider the whole farm problem. A home 
built on land that has lost all of its strength 
through soil erosion would be an obvious 
waste of money. Even the location of the 
farmhouse on the farm must be studied. 
For example, in some areas the F.S.A. has 
grouped several farmhouses together, so 
they make common use of wells and barns 
and take advantage of what may be the 
only good house sites in several hundred 
acres of land. In many cases such an 
arrangement may prove the difference be- 
tween success and failure for the farm 
family. 

Just how long it will be before rural 
housing receives the recognition it deserves, 
it is difficult to say. The need exists, the 
groundwork has been started, but the real 
beginning has not yet been made. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


SAVING BY HOME CLOTHING 
CONSTRUCTION 


MAY L. COWLES 


Students of family administration must 
at some time encounter the question of 
whether it really pays to carry on home 
production. All shades of opinion are 
currently expressed, varying from the as- 
sumption that home manufacture can never 
expect to compete with modern mass pro- 
duction to the feeling that home production 
can always be carried on at a cost less than 
the commercial price, which, in addition to 
paying for raw materials and manufacture, 
must include the costs of transportation 
and also of offering the finished article for 
sale. 

The present article is the result of the 
writer’s desire to inject actual data into 
the discussion. The figures which it gives 
on the character and extent of home 
clothing construction and the costs involved 
in home manufacture were obtained in 
a 1936 study of the clothing expenditures of 
897 persons in 219 rural and village families 
in central Wisconsin. The families were 
from the lower-income brackets and consti- 
tuted approximately the middle two fifths 
(measured by the total value of family 
living) of two groups of families whose 
family living was surveyed by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin department of rural 
sociology. No family in the clothing 
study had a yearly family living value 
exceeding $1,399 or less than $500. 

The clothing expenditures per family of 
4.1 persons averaged $85.09. The average 
clothing value for the year, however, was 
$102.39, which included in addition to 
actual expenditures the value added by 
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home construction plus an evaluation of 
the clothing gifts received by the family. 
This gave a more significant figure than 
clothing expenditures alone, since it more 
accurately represented the value of clothing 
actually acquired during the year. 

A large part of the home construction 
carried on was for the women and girls of 
the family and for the younger boys. Less 
than one third (30.8 per cent) of the men 
and boys had any home construction done 
for them, though over one half (53.2 per 
cent) of the boys under 12 years of age had 
some clothing made at home during the 
year. The amount done for fathers and 
sons over 18 years of age was so small that 
it added almost nothing to the average 
value of clothing acquired during the year. 
Nearly two thirds (63.5 per cent) of the 
women and girls, on the other hand, had 
some clothing constructed at home, with 
the girls under 12 years of age showing a 
percentage well above average (74.7). 
Home construction added $2.58 to the total 
clothing value per person of women and 
girls, and only $0.40 to that of men and 
boys. The smallness of these amounts is 
due to the fact that a large part of the 
clothing acquired during the year consisted 
of garments such as stockings, shoes, shirts, 
overalls, corsets, heavy coats, and suits in 
which home manufacture is either impossi- 
ble or unlikely to yield any large margin of 
saving. 

Most of the homemade garments for men 
and boys came in the underwear-nightwear 
group or in accessories such as handker- 
chiefs or scarfs. Very little outerwear for 
men and boys was made at home except 
for boys under 6 years. A large propor- 
tion of the home-constructed clothing for 
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women and girls was outerwear, and a con- 
siderable proportion was underwear and 
nightwear. As might be expected, very 
little home construction of headwear or 
footwear was done for any member of the 
family. Of the garments for women and 
girls acquired during the year, about one 
fourth of the cotton dresses, over one fourth 
of the nightwear, one third of the aprons, 
and one sixth of the cotton slips were made 
at home. Smaller proportions of wool or 
part-wool dresses and bloomers or panties 
were of home construction (see table 1). 

In table 1 costs of certain homemade 
garments for women and girls are compared 
with the prices of comparable commercial 


garment were necessarily ignored. The 
commercial prices used for types of gar- 
ments were medians of prices at the various 
stores where the families did their buying, 
including mail-order houses. 

Of the 6 types of garments, cotton dresses 
showed the highest savings by home con- 
struction (64.1 per cent). This was partly 
due to the low cost for materials entering 
into homemade dresses for little girls, for 
whom many of the dresses were constructed, 
and the relatively high price paid for hand- 
work and style touches in the commercial 
garments, especially for the older women 
and girls. Wool or part-wool dresses 
showed a percentage saving nearly as great 


TABLE 1 
Women’s garments made at home and savings per garment effected by home construction 
TOTAL NUM-| = MADE AT HOME SAVINGS 
BER AC- COST OF 
| Number | “tion Amount | “tion. 
a per cent per cent 
1407 348 24.7 | $0.52 | $0.93 64.1 
Wool or part-wool dresses.................. 268 21 7.8 1.90 2.97 61.0 
446 74 16.6 0.29 0.26 47.3 
970 63 6.5 0.28 0.12 30.0 
OF 337 91 27.0 0.59 0.58 49.6 


articles. Only articles are included which 
were made in sufficient numbers to give a 
reasonably large number of cases. These 
included 6 types, with a total of 758 gar- 
ments. Since the number of garments 
made at home for men and boys was small, 
no report is made of their home-construc- 
tion costs. 

The costs of home construction consisted 
of the amount paid for the materials used 
for the garment as reported by the home- 
maker and a calculated cost of the equip- 
ment used, including repairs, depreciation, 
and loss of interest on investment. No 
labor cost was included. Probable differ- 
ences in style, finish, and durability be- 
tween the homemade and the commercial 


(61 per cent). The smallest savings were 
in the case of bloomers or panties, where 
the expenditure was 30 per cent less than 
the commercial price, and aprons, where it 
was 39.6 per cent less. Savings of 47.3 
per cent and 49.6 per cent, respectively, 
occurred in making cotton slips and pajamas 
or nightgowns. Undoubtedly the smaller 
proportional saving in bloomers, slips, and 
nightwear is due to the fact that these gar- 
ments are highly standardized and readily 
lend themselves to mass-production meth- 
ods, with a consequent low commercial 
price. 

In evaluating the savings apparent in 
constructing these garments, it should be 
noted that the use of averages obscures the 
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TABLE 2 
Saving in home construction of garments for women and girls of different ages 
WOOL OR PAJAMAS 
MEMBERS OF HOUSEHOLD PART-WOOL| APRONS OB 
percent | percent | percent | percent | percent | percent 
65.0 57.2 42.8 41.3 22.7 50.8 
Daughters 18 years and over................ 72.2 81.9 24.5 68.0 63.6 36.5 
61.6 26.1 3.8 30.4 12.3 14.8 
Daughters under 6 58.7 56.4 42.8 60.9 
64.1 61.0 39.6 47.3 30.0 49.6 


fact that in a number of individual cases, 
actual losses rather than savings were 
incurred. These occurred largely in mak- 
ing wool or part-wool dresses and in con- 
structing pajamas or other nightwear for 
younger children. 

For two types of the outer garments 
studied—wool or part-wool dresses, and 
aprons—the percentage saved in home 
construction was decidedly larger for older 
women and girls, and decreased with the 
age of the younger family members (see 
table 2). An average saving of 42.8 per 
cent over commercial price occurred in 
making aprons for mothers; this declined 
to 3.8 per cent with girls from 6 to 11 years 
old. The percentage saved in making 
cotton dresses also was larger with older 
women and girls and less with the younger 
children, though the difference was not so 
noticeable. Percentage saving in the 
underwear and nightwear studied showed 
little relation to the age of the person for 
whom the home construction was done. 

The conclusion from these results is that 
apparently a substantial saving may be 
made by home construction of the 6 types 
of garments studied if labor costs are not 
taken into account. The amount of saving 
apparently depends in considerable measure 
on the type of garment, the amount of 
handwork which has to be paid for in the 
commercial garment, and the readiness 
with which mass-production methods may 
be applied to its manufacture. Saving 


also varies to some degree with the age of 
the person for whom the garment is made. 


TRADE PRACTICE RULES FOR THE 
SILK INDUSTRY 


MARGARET S. FURRY 


Informative labeling of silk goods has 
been made compulsory by the recent fair 
trade practice rules issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission. The rules apply to 
silk in fiber, yarn, fabric, garment, or in 
whatever form it may be sold or distributed. 
They provide for the accurate disclosure 
and identification of the fiber content, as 
well as for the prevention of misdescrip- 
tion, misrepresentation, and other unfair or 
unethical business practices. They are 
entitled “Trade Practice Rules for the Silk 
Industry.” Copies can be obtained from 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The fact that besides these silk rules, 
within a year the Commission has promul- 
gated rules for the labeling of cotton goods 
with information concerning shrinkage and 
also rules making the labeling of rayon 
compulsory (see JouRNAL for November 
1938, p. 636, and December 1937, p. 698), 
is indeed encouraging to the sponsors of 
informative labeling of textiles. The Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association may 


well take considerable credit for all of 
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these accomplishments. They are due 
largely to the foresight of many of the 
Association’s textile leaders. Certainly on 
silk, the Association’s textile fellows work- 
ing under Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack have 
made an outstanding contribution. 

The first set of trade practice rules of 
the silk industry, known as “The Silk 
Weighting Rules,” were published by the 
Federal Trade Commission on June 18, 
1932. These did not make labeling com- 
pulsory but provided that when labels were 
used they should comply with the stated 
definitions for weighted goods, pure dye, 
and mixed goods. Six years later, on 
March 4, 1938, another conference was 
called by the Federal Trade Commission 
and new proposed trade practice rules were 
submitted by members of the industry. 
Following that conference tentative action 
was taken by the Commission, and a draft 
of proposed rules making informative 
labeling compulsory was sent out to all 
interested members of the industry. At a 
hearing in Washington on August 2, 1938, 
opportunity was given to individuals and 
firms to voice their suggestions or objec- 
tions to the proposed rules. The silk in- 
dustry as a whole seemed in favor of the 
proposed rules and, consequently, very 
little opposition was made. Final action 
was taken by the Commission and on 
November 4, 1938, they issued the approved 
Trade Practice Rules for the Silk Industry. 

The silk rules, as promulgated, are 
divided into two groups. Group I de- 
scribes practices that are unfair or are con- 
sidered to be harmful and illegal. There 
are 13 such rules, and they are binding 
upon all engaged in selling and distributing 
silk products. The Commission has juris- 
diction to enforce them. The rules in 
Group II relate to practices that are 
deemed desirable both to the silk industry 
and to the purchasing public. They are 
merely recommended practices, however, 
and their enforcement is brought about only 


through voluntary co-operation among the 
silk industry members. 

The new Group I rules define silk as the 
natural fiber derived from the cocoon of 
the silkworm, and the word “silk” can be 
used in labels, tags, and brands for this 
natural fiber only. Therefore, any decep- 
tive passing off of this fiber as not being 
silk or as being something other than silk 
is an unfair trade practice. Whenever silk 
noil, which is waste silk produced in the 
operations incident to manufacture of spun 
silk, is used, it should be plainly labeled 
“silk noil,” “noil silk,” “silk waste,” or 
“waste silk.” Unweighted silk is desig- 
nated preferably as “pure silk,” but also 
may be termed “all silk,” “pure dye silk,” 
just “pure dye,” or unqualified “silk.” 
Fabrics labeled “pure silk” may not contain 
any metallic weighting whatsoever or any 
loading or adulterating materials or other 
added substance (except the necessary 
dyeing and/or finishing materials required 
to produce the color and finish of the prod- 
uct). These necessary dyeing and finishing 
materials must not be in excess of 10 per 
cent of the weight of the silk in its finished 
state for colors and 15 per cent for blacks. 

Silks that have been passed through baths 
of metallic salts, such as those of tin, lead, 
and sometimes zinc, are termed “weighted 
silks.” The rules require that they be so 
labeled and also that there be stated either 
the exact amount of metallic substance 
present with a tolerance of 5 per cent or 
the maximum proportion of weighting to 
the total weight of the finished silk. Ex- 
amples of correct labels for weighted silk 
are “Silk, weighted 25%” or “Silk with 
25% metallic weighting” and “Silk, 
weighted up to 50%” or “Silk, weighted 
between 25% and 50%.” Of course, if 
silk noil has been used it must be labeled 
as “Silk noil, weighted 25%.” 

Nonfibrous materials other than metallic 
weighting are often used on silk to impart 
to the product certain useful properties, 
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such as water-repellent qualities. When- 
ever these special finishing materials have 
been used, the maximum percentage or 
proportion in which they are present must 
be stated on tags, labels, or brands at- 
tached to the product. 

The use on labels for silk fabrics of such 
combination phrases as “silk wool,” “silk 
linen,” “silk rayon,” or “rayon silk” is 
forbidden. Designating silk merchandise 
by such terms is considered unfair trade 
practice, since they imply that the product 
is like silk but does not contain silk when 
that is not the case. 

Mixed goods in which silk is combined 
with other textile fibers must be clearly 
labeled as to the fibers employed in the 
order of their proportion by weight, begin- 
ning with the largest single constituent. 
For example, the label “Silk, Rayon, and 
Wool” must mean that silk is present in 
larger (or equal) proportion than either 
rayon or wool, and rayon in greater (or 
equal) proportion than wool. Also in such 
a label the separate fiber names may not 
be disproportionately enlarged or empha- 
sized as to mislead or deceive the purchaser 
regarding the proportion or character of 
the silk or other textiles in the mixed goods. 
However, if in mixed goods there is less 
than 5 per cent content of any fiber, this 
small amount may be designated on the 
label simply as “Other Fibers.” On the 
other hand, if the seller prefers to name 
specifically the particular fiber that is 
present in less than 5 per cent, he must 
state specifically the percentage as: 2 per 
cent silk, 2 per cent wool, and so on. 

If silk or silk mixed goods has in any 
way become damaged or deteriorated, its 
condition must be made known to the 
purchaser. In fact, any attempt to en- 


courage or promote misleading merchandis- 
ing methods is an unfair trade practice. 
Also, whenever the word “silk” is used as 
part of a trade or corporate name, a sub- 
stantial part of that firm’s business must 
be devoted to silk or silk products. 
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In Group II of these Silk Industry Rules 
the Federal Trade Commission recom- 
mends the following practices: In mixed 
goods a statement of the proportions or 
percentages of the constituent fibers should 
be included. When a silk fabric is being 
described, it is suggested that the word 
“silk” be used with terms like chiffon 
crepe, satin, taffeta, and so on, in order to 
make it clear that the fabric is made of 
silk. Information concerning the proper 
treatment and care of silk products should 
be given on labels, since it would enable 
consumers to enjoy full benefit of the 
product’s desirable qualities. 

More trade practice rules for the textile 
industry are expected. Early in 1938 the 
Federal Trade Commission held a trade 
practice conference for the wool industry, 
and proposed rules for the identification of 
wool goods may soon be released. 


DISCUSSING MARRIAGE AND THE 
HOME WITH YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 


BESS N. ROSA 


Last winter Dr. J. W. Tankersley, a 
physician in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
and the writer, who is field worker in home- 
making and parent education at the 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, co-operated in two series of dis- 
cussions about marriage and the home, one 
held with women students at the College 
and the other with two groups, one of 45 
or 50 young men and one of boys at the 
Greensboro Y.M.C.A. 

Each series covered six topics: “Why 
Study Marriage,” “Sex and Marriage,” 
“Boy and Girl Relationships,” “The Part- 
ner and Marriage,” “Finances and the 
Home,” and “Teamwork and the Home.” 
Similarities and differences between the 
comments made by the various groups seem 
worth a brief description. 

At the Y. M. C. A. group discussions on 
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“Boy and Girl Relationships” were devel- 
oped around a rating sheet on ‘What 
Makes a Girl a Good Date?’’, while at the 
Woman’s College the corresponding sheet 
was on ‘“‘What Makes a Boy a Good Date?” 
Each group compared and discussed the 
opinions of the others. 

The young men’s group rated the follow- 
ing as most important for making a girl a 
“good date’’: responsiveness in interests and 
conversation, being a “‘good sport,’”’ domes- 
tic interests, high moral sense, good man- 
ners. Generosity and petting they listed 
as unnecessary. The group of younger 
boys considered the following traits desir- 
able: good looks, being a good dancer, being 
a good playfellow, tasteful dress, health, 
good family standing, cleverness and talent, 
a sense of responsibility, religious sense, 
and belonging to the same race and same 
background. 

The college girls felt that most important 
for making a man a good date were to be 
tastefully dressed, aggressive and interest- 
ing, affectionate, a good sport, domestic 
and a lover of home, highly moral, well 
mannered, and belonging to the same race 
and same background. Also desirable were 
good physique, being a good dancer, health, 
good family standing, a sense of responsi- 
bility, and a religious sense. Not necessary 
for making a man a good date were skill in 
sports, generosity, artistic talent, being a 
good petter or drinker. 

In discussing ‘““The Partner and Mar- 
riage,” the young men decided that the 
following items were important in choosing 
a young woman for a wife: freedom from 
inherited mental and physical defects, good 
health and physical vitality, sensible and 
co-operative attitude about money, good 
manners, good sportsmanship, sex appeal 
and responsiveness, freedom from childish 
emotional attachment, common social back- 
ground and traditions, common ambitions 
and goals for family life. 

The college girls felt that most important 
in choosing a husband were: freedom from 
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serious mental and physical defects, good 
health, intelligence and education, voca- 
tional security, financial security, sensible 
and co-operative attitude about money, 
good sportsmanship, sex appeal and respon- 
siveness, freedom from childish emotional 
attachment, and ambitions and goals for 
family life similar to those of the woman. 

The discussion leaders found that the 
young men were alertly interested in the 
question of how to set up a financial plan 
in harmony with modern ideas of marriage. 
The majority of them seemed disturbed 
about having the wife earn outside of the 
home, and the idea of partnership in man- 
aging savings and investments seemed 
hard for some of them to accept. 

Both the young men and the young 
women showed genuine interest in the dis- 
cussions. An average of nearly 50 of the 
former voluntarily attended each meeting 
and were in favor of continuing the study. 


EVALUATING HOME ECO- 
NOMICS CLUBS! 


MARY LEE HURT 


Are the practices of our home economics 
clubs in harmony with the prevailing 
philosophy of education? Does every high 
school student have an equal opportunity 
to participate in the club? Do the mem- 
bers try to co-operate among themselves 
and with others? Do the clubs, through 
their programs, try to promote the improve- 
ment of the homes of the members? Are 
the members aware of the social conditions 
which exist in their communities and what 
they can do to improve them? 

Answers to these questions were sought 
in a graduate study made at Iowa State 
College last year of the activities of 92 
high school home economics clubs in 41 
states. To evaluate the activities of the 


1 Review of a study made by the writer at 
Iowa State College under the direction of Mary S. 
Lyle in 1937-38. 
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clubs, a check list was drawn up in which 
the prevalent activities were grouped under 
five major educational aims drawn from a 
study of present-day educational literature. 
These aims and the activities which they 
might be considered as promoting were: 


I. Does the club provide opportunities for every 
member to contribute to its activities and to 
co-operate with others within and without 
the club by 
a. Election of officers by members 
b. Maximum number of members serving on 

standing and other committees 
c. Program planned and carried out by 
members 
d. No unnecessary limitations on membership 
e. Choice of activities which require co- 
operation between members, between the 
club and other organizations in the school 
and community, and with other home 
economics clubs; or which involve con- 
tributions to state and national organiza- 
tions 
II. Does the club provide opportunities for each 
member to use and develop as many as possible 
of his talents and abilities through 
a. Contributions to committees and programs 
b. Recognition of personal growth of members 
c. Presiding at meetings 
d. Representing the group at parish, county, 
state, or national meetings 
e. Opportunities for creative expression 
f. Responsibility for practicing parliamentary 
procedure, managing finances, and manag- 
ing other activities 
g. Providing social situations to promote 
social poise 
III. Does the club provide opportunities for its 
members to develop a variety of interests by 
a. Study or practice of leisure activities 
b. Showing the scope of home economics and 
the work of leaders in the field 
c. Examination of vocational fields in home 
economics 
d. Study of other fields of interest 
e. Building a club library 
f. Visiting places of interest 
g. Using the National Magazine of Home 
Economics Student Clubs 
h. Writing about the homemaking department 
and homemaking for the newspaper 
i. Contributing to scholarship funds 
IV. Does the club encourage the improvement of 
the home life of the members and of others by 
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a. Including homemaking subjects in its 
educational program 

b. Club projects built on homemaking activi- 
ties 

c. Activities which supplement classwork in 


homemaking 
d. Activities which offer a substitute for or 


supplement to available classwork in 
homemaking 

e. Social activities which offer homemaking 
experience 

f. Informing the public concerning new 
ideas in homemaking 


V. Does the club provide opportunities for 
members to become interested in and par-' 
ticipate in community life by 
a. Joint enterprises with other community 
organizations 

b. Working for definite improvements in the 
community and school 

c. Study of social conditions through pro- 
grams, field trips, service projects 


It was found that most of the clubs were 
carrying on enterprises that required co- 
operation both among the members and 
with others in the school and community. 
Many contributions were made to the 
homemaking departments, the schools, and 
the communities. Most of the programs, 
projects, and other activities included ex- 
periences which should contribute to the 
improvement of the homes of the members 
and of others. Quite varied opportunities 
were reported for developing interests. 

Although the study showed many fine 
features, there were some points which 
might be improved. Few opportunities 
were provided in the club programs for the 
development of the abilities, special talents, 
and creativeness of the individual members, 
and not many reports showed that the 
members were given opportunity to become 
conscious of social conditions, their causes, 
and possible remedies. 

Possibly the use of a check list similar 
to the one here shown might help sponsors 
and members to keep in mind the desired 
outcomes of club activities when they are 
deciding on club programs and projects. 


EDITORIAL 


THIRTY YEARS OLD 


The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation came into being just as 1908 passed 
into 1909, the formalities having apparently 
been begun on the 3ist of December and 
completed on January 1. Whichever we 
choose as the natal year, there is no doubt 
that the Association has now rounded out 
three decades of activity in behalf of home 
economics and the home economics profes- 
sion. There would be no point in pausing 
very long or writing many songs on this 
occasion; still it seems worth noting in 
passing. 

At its meeting in November, the execu- 
tive committee quickly decided against 
making the birthday the central point of 
the annual meeting at San Antonio next 
June, feeling that Boston had, so to speak, 
skimmed the cream from that dish when it 
entertained us in 1929, and that looking 
forward was better than too much looking 
backward. At the same time, the com- 
mittee thought that a bit of birthday be- 
havior might not be out of place, and so 
we are to have an anniversary luncheon 
on Friday, June 23, at which we can give 
ourselves the appropriate pats on the back. 
Exactly how we will do this has not been 
divulged. In fact, it may remain a deep 
and dreadful secret like the plans for annual 
banquets; but if it turns out as well as 
those did in Boston, we shall heartily wish 
ourselves many happy returns of the day. 

No other sessions will be devoted to 
reminiscence. However, if divisions and 
departments should see fit to use the oc- 
casion to take account of progress, this 
would be in keeping with the wish of the 
Association to have the 1939 meeting one 
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of informal stocktaking and planning to 
make the best use of our inheritance as we 
enter our fourth decade. 

So note on your calendar “San Antonio, 
June 20 to 23, 1939.” 


MOTION PICTURES, THE DEPART- 
MENT OF JUSTICE, AND THE 
NEELY BILL 


The news that the U. S. Department of 
Justice was filing charges of monopolistic 
practices against the “big eight” motion 
picture producers had a double interest for 
home economists. In the first place, it 
definitely raised a question of fair trade 
practice in a field in which consumers have 
been at the mercy of a dominant group of 
producers who also largely control the 
theaters where the films are shown. Or, 
to put it in terms used for other lines of 
goods, who control both factories and re- 
tail establishments. From this point of 
view, the suit deals directly with an urgent 
consumer problem. 

In the second place, home economists 
naturally wonder how the bringing of this 
suit will affect congressional legislation to 
abolish the block booking and blind selling 
of motion pictures. The American Home 
Economics Association has for several 
years been actively working for such 
measures. Last year it had the satisfaction 
of seeing the Neely-Pettengill Bill pass the 
Senate by a substantial margin, though in 
the House this was not reported out from the 
committee to which it had been referred 
and so died with Congress. Senator Neely 
has announced his intention of introducing 
a similar bill into the new Congress, and 
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the organizations which backed the former 
one evidently intend to work for the new 
one. 

The outcome of the U. S. Department 
of Justice suit is still uncertain, and in any 
case it seeks to accomplish through the 
Sherman Antitrust Act much the same re- 
sult as Senator Neely’s bill; namely, to 
prevent the monopolistic control of motion 
picture production and exhibition. An 
important difference between the suit and 
the bill is that the suit attacks the matter 
from the fair-trade angle, while the bill 
also emphasizes the fact that present prac- 
tices are preventing communities from 
having free choice of pictures and thus may 
—and often do—practically force theaters 
to show pictures which their patrons con- 
sider undesirable from the ethical, aesthetic, 
social, or child-welfare point of view. 

The decision being, then, to work for 
broader and stronger support for the Neely 
bill, home economists will want to know 
what to do about it. The Motion Picture 
Research Council gave some suggestions 
in November; and they are still good, though 
by the time this appears letters may have 
to take the place of the interviews men- 
tioned in the third paragraph: 


1. Write Hon. Matthew M. Neely, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., expressing your 
congratulations for his success in securing passage 
of the motion picture bill by the United States 
Senate last spring, and your appreciation of his 
promise to reintroduce the bill in January. 

2. Write Hon. Thurman Arnold, Assistant 
Attorney General, United States Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C., stating that your 
organization welcomes the suit brought by the 
Department of Justice against the motion picture 
industry, since you believe that it will promote 
community freedom, for which you have so long 
worked; and that should the industry evince a de- 
sire to settle this suit without contesting it, you 
trust the Department will insure that the principle 
your organization has sponsored will be fully 
vindicated. 

3. Secure an interview, if possible, soon after 
the election, with each of your two Senators, and 
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with each Representative by one or more of his 
own constituents, telling them of your organiza- 
tion’s interest in passage of the anti-compulsory 
block-booking, blind-selling bill, and asking their 


support. 
4. Promote increased support through education 


and publicity. 

5. Seek opportunities to call attention to the 
Neely bill, stressing the importance of community 
freedom. 


In the last paragraph home economists 
might well add their concern as consumers 
in the trade-practice aspects of the matter. 

Copies of the bill and other promotional 
materials may be obtained from the Mo- 
tion Picture Research Council, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


CONFERENCE OF FOOD SERVICE 
DIRECTORS 


The fourth annual Conference of Food 
Service Directors was a successful one held 
in Rochester, New York, on November 4 
and 5. As in the previous conferences, 
home economics and dietetic associations of 
the northeastern region co-operated in 
arranging these meetings for directors and 
managers of food service enterprises, par- 
ticularly those interested in school feeding. 

The first of these conferences, a more or 
less spontaneous affair, was held in Hartford 
in 1935 and clearly demonstrated the need 
for this informal type of gathering. From 
the beginning an effort has been made to 
build the program to meet the needs of 
the person very close to the job, to make it 
specific and practical in its suggestions, and 


‘to give ample opportunity for informal 


discussion. 

This was true of the program at Roch- 
ester, which was under the general chair- 
manship of Grace Helene Miller and the 
local chairmanship of Constance C. Hart. 
Starting off with trips to educational and 
commercial institutions, every minute was 
full of interest. As was to be expected at 
a gathering of home economists and dieti- 
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tians, the optimum nutrition of the school 
child received major consideration. Better 
management, better buying, better selec- 
tion of equipment, educational possibilities 
of the school lunch, were all discussed as 
means to this end. The American Home 
Economics Association was officially rep- 
resented by the president, Dr. Helen Judy 
Bond, and the executive secretary, Mrs. 
Katherine M. Ansley, whose former pro- 
fessional interests were in the institution 
administration and school lunch field. 

Persons used to working in large and 
complex organizations can see many advan- 
tages in this flexible, informal type of 
organization for a specialized purpose. 
Furthermore, since these conferences have 
been planned primarily to reach only the 
northeastern area, they have enjoyed a 
certain continuity of program, interests, 
and attendance, which makes for ac- 
complishment. 

The American Home Economics As- 
sociation and the American Dietetic As- 
sociation, feeling a definite responsibility for 
and keen interest in school feeding, ap- 
pointed a committee to see what could be 
done in serving other areas of the country. 
The committee has reported that it will do 
all in its power to further programs of 
special interest to school lunch managers 
at state and annual meetings of the two 
national organizations and to promote 
regional conferences where they seem 
practicable. 


RESEARCH AND ABSTRACTS 


For almost the first time in over ten 
years a section headed ‘“‘Research”’ is this 
month lacking from the JouRNAL. The 
publication of original technical reports is 
not being abandoned, but less space is to 
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be devoted to it in order to make more 
room for abstracts of current publications, 
especially from scientific, technical, and 
professional journals which deal with de- 
velopments of importance to the various 
divisions of home economics. The requests 
for enlarging this service of abstracts far 
outnumber all others received from Jour- 
NAL readers. Since the JouRNAL is already 
as long as the budget allows, meeting this 
request involves the unpleasant process of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. However, 
every possible effort will be made to find 
room for significant original research papers 
that definitely belong in a home economics 
journal, and in the next few issues the 
research section will probably reappear. 


HOME ECONOMICS MEETINGS 
AT CLEVELAND 


The Department of Home Economics of 
the National Education Association will 
hold its usual winter meeting while the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators is in session at Cleveland, Ohio. 
The home economics meetings will take 
place Monday, February 25, at the Hotel 
Cleveland. There will be a morning ses- 
sion, a luncheon sponsored by the Ohio 
Home Economics Association, an afternoon 
session, and a banquet. Among the speak- 
ers will be Edna Amidon of the U. S. Office 
of Education, Dr. Harry Holmes of Oberlin 
College, and Dr. Henry Busch of Western 
Reserve University. 

On Sunday, February 24, the Cleveland 
Home Economics Association will enter- 
tain home economics visitors at a tea at 
Wade Park Manor. 

Miss Carlotta C. Greer, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, is chairman of lo- 
cal arrangements for the meeting. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Wealth, Children and Education. By Joun K. 
Norton and MARGARET ALLTUCKER Nor- 
TON. Second edition. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938, 138 pp., $2. 

First published in 1937, this book has already 
been revised to take account of later reports 
and legislative proposals about federal aid 
toeducation. It discusses the findings of many 
research studies and adopts a philosophy which, 
while recognizing the necessity for federal aid, 
desires to divorce this from federal control of 
educational programs. 


Nutrition and Diet Therapy. By Fatrrax T. 
Prouprir. Seventh edition, revised. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, 923 
pp., $3. 

Since its first publication twenty years ago, 
this book has been widely used as a textbook 
in dietetics. It has now been reorganized and 
rewritten to bring it up to date with scientific 
developments and to fit it into the curriculum 
of the National League of Nursing Education. 


Automatic Menu Maker for Quantity Cookery. 
By Rut M. Hornssy. Stamford, Conn.: 
The Dahls, 1938, 88 pp., $2. 

Thirty menus each for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, set up in tabular form and calling for 
406 dishes for which 50-portion recipes are 
given. There are also tables of weights and 
measures for servings of 136 products and an 
exhaustive index. 


Foods: Production, Marketing, Consumption. 
By Jean J. Stewart. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1938, 737 pp., $3.25. 

This book attempts to point out the eco- 
nomic and social as well as the nutritive and 
monetary aspects of our ordinary food mate- 
rials, to “lead individuals to think in terms of 
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life situations,” and to suggest sources of fur- 
ther information. The author is associate 
professor of home economics at the College of 
William and Mary, and the volume belongs in 
the publishers’ Home and Family Life Series, of 
which Dr. Helen Judy Bond is editor. 


A Dictionary of Food and Nutrition. By Lutu 
G. GrAVEs and CLARENCE WILBUR TABER. 
Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, 1938, 
423 pp., $3.50. 

Brief descriptions of foodstuffs and defini- 
tions of terms used in discussions of nutrition 
and diet, prepared for handy reference by 
physicians, dietitians, home economists, food 
producers, nurses, mothers, and others who 
wish to follow intelligently current discussion 
of these subjects. In semiflexible covers, with 
pages alphabetically tabbed. 


Young America’s Cook Book. Compiled by the 
Home Institute of the New York HERALD 
TRIBUNE. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1938, 274 pp., $1.75. 

This is described as a junior cookbook ‘“‘for 
the beginner who wants to know some of the 
fundamentals of cookery, how to be helpful, 
and especially how to have fun in the kitchen.” 
It has been compiled by trained home econo- 
mists under the direction of Eloise Davison in 
response to the increasing interest of young 
people in home activities; and their tastes and 
abilities have been kept in mind in organizing, 
writing, and illustrating it. 


Cook at Home in Chinese. By Henry Low. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, 
274 pp., $2.50. 

The head of a well-known Chinese restaurant 
in New York City gives recipes for Chinese 
dishes which can be prepared from materials in 
our markets supplemented by a small stock 
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of staple Chinese condiments, obtainable from 
Chinese-American sources. Included also are 
a few typical menus and a glossary (with Chi- 
nese characters) of Chinese ingredients. 


Bacteriology for Students in General and House- 
hold Science. By EsteEtte D. BUCHANAN 
and RoBert EARLE BucHANAN. Fourth edi- 
tion. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938, 548 pp., $3.50. 

A well-known college textbook for beginning 
courses in bacteriology, again thoroughly re- 
vised to bring it in line with scientific develop- 
ments since the third edition was prepared 
in 1930. 


Biochemistry for Medical, Dental and College 
Students. By BENJAMIN Harrow. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1938, 
383 pp., $3.75. 

In this book the emphasis is on the applica- 
tion of biochemistry to clinical medicine, and it 
has been planned to cover more than the usual 
requirements of biochemistry courses for medi- 
cal, dental, agricultural, and general college 
students. A short, carefully selected, and 
briefly annotated bibliography concludes each 
chapter. 


Taking Care of the Family’s Health: A Teaching 
Guide for Rural Classes. Twovolumes. By 
Erma Roop and Gerrrupe LINGHAM. 
Madison College, Tenn.: The Rural Press, 
1938, 598 pp., $5 paper, $6.50 fabrikoid. 
Manuals intended ‘‘to give practical teaching 

help to persons in the public health field who 

are interested in bringing about an improve- 
ment in rural life through the understanding 
and participation of lay people.” They pre- 
sent instructional units organized for use with 
adult and high school classes and discussion 
groups. One volume includes Part I, devoted 
to “The Family in Health,” while the other 
contains Part II on “The Family in Illness” 
and Part III on “The Family and Public 

Health.” Miss Rood is the director of public 

health nursing education at the University of 

Kentucky and Miss Lingham, professor of 

health and director of nursing education at 

Madison College, Tennessee. 
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Costume Throughout the Ages. By Mary 
Evans. Second edition, revised. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1938, 
360 pp., $3.50. 

A slight revision of a history of costume 
whose original edition was noted at greater 

length in the JourNAL for May 1930, 


Color and Line in Dress. By LAURENE HEmp- 
STEAD. Revised edition. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1938, 350 pp., $3. 

Although her book follows the same general 
lines as earlier discussions of the adaptation of 
dress to the wearer, Miss Hempstead goes into 
unusual detail regarding effects for women of 
different types and ages and shows technical 
familiarity with current styles and materials. 


The New Home Owner’s Handbook. By C. B. 
SmirH. New York: Modern Age Books, 
1938, 197 pp., $0.75. 

The original edition of this ‘“comprehensive 
guide to building and repair problems” was 
noted in January 1936 and is said to have en- 
joyed large sales. It has now been rewritten 
and printed in smaller, more convenient size 
but without radical change in the character of 
the practical information given. 


Successful Home Furnishing. By TuHetma M. 


Burrows. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts 

Press, 1938, 136 pp., $2.75. 

The author, a professional decorator and con- 
sultant in interior designing, describes this book 
as “‘a detailed guidebook of style, balance, color, 
and design, to meet the versatile requirements 
of the American house and apartment.” Both 
the text and the illustrations deal with new 
materials and designs as well as with standard 
and still-popular period ones. 


Johnny Get Your Money’s Worth (and Jane, 
Too!). By BrinpzE. New York: 
The Vanguard Press, 1938, 230 pp., $2. 

A woman generally ranked as one of the 
sanest and most successful writers of consumer 
guides now tells boys and girls ‘‘why business 
men work to please you,”’ what you can do to 
be sure of getting what you want, how adver- 
tising works, how to choose different kinds of 
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things that boys and girls use, with a final 
chapter on “Teamwork for Customers.” The 
style is light and amusing and the material has 
been chosen and arranged to tie economic facts 
in with everyday experience. 


Behind the Counter. By Emtty VAN BRUSSEL. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1938, 165 pp., $1.50. 

“A book for salesclerks” by a widely experi- 
enced and successful one. Ina sprightly, jour- 
nalistic style she gives much sensible advice 
about what to do and not to do to make cus- 
tomers want to buy; and although of course 
looking at sales as the measure of success, she 
recognizes the long-run value of truthful mer- 
chandising and consideration of the customer’s 
real needs. 


World Production and Prices 1937-38. LEAGUE 
or Nations. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, 137 pp., $1.25. 
Somewhat wider in scope than previous edi- 

tions, this volume reviews the interrelations 
between the world primary and manufacturing 
production and the changes in stocks of pri- 
mary products, discusses the relations between 
industrial production and employment and 
unemployment, analyzes industrial production 
and price changes by principal countries and 
commodities, and summarizes industrial profits 
and farm income. 


The Good Housekeeping Marriage Book: Twelve 
Ways to a Happy Marriage. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938, 173 pp., $1.96. 
A collection of twelve articles which have 

appeared in Good Housekeeping. Among the 

authors are Ernest R. and Gladys H. Groves, 

Hornell Hart, Ellsworth Huntington, Wil- 

liam Lyon Phelps, Eleanor Roosevelt. 


Books and Babies. By Garry CLEVELAND 
Myers and CLARENCE WESLEY SUMNER. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1938, 116 pp., 
$1.75. 

Inspired by the authors’ common philosophy 
about the role of books in the development of 
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good parental practice and child development, 
this book discusses that philosophy and tells 
of the Mothers’ Room established in the 
Youngstown Public Library as a place where 
parents of both sexes can learn about and look 
at books about and for children. 


Practice in Preschool Education. By Rutu 
Uppecrarr, et al. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1938, 408 pp., $3. 
Harold Benjamin, editor of the publishers’ 

Series in Education, says of this book ‘‘Super- 
ficially it is a book about the preschool labo- 
ratories at the University of Iowa, but actually 
it is a textbook in nursery-school practice em- 
ploying a new method of presentation—a 
method which requires a description of cases 
in a natural setting.” 


The Effect of Praise and Competition on the Per- 
sisting Behavior of Kindergarten Children. 
By Hotmes Wo Lr. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1938, 
138 pp., $2. 

In this somewhat technical discussion of a 
study of 5-year-olds an experimenting psy- 
chologist has ‘attempted to show what factors 
in the presentation of a task and also in a child’s 
permanent social field seem to be related to per- 
sisting behavior and motivation.”” An impor- 
tant finding is ‘‘that the nature of the task and 
—in at least some instances—the order of its 
presentation in a series have a marked effect 
on persisting performance.” 


Care of Infants and Children. By Harry 
LoWENBURG. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1938, 300 pp., $2.50. 

This “guide to help the mother or nurse to 
carry out the routines prescribed for the care 
of the child” is by a well-known Philadelphia 
pediatrician and is one of the publisher’s 
Health Series, of which the editor is Dr. Morris 
Fishbein. It tells the mother clearly and 
simply how to do certain things but prefers 
to leave to the physician the task of deciding 
when to do them. 


| 
| 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Aspects of language development: The growth 
of loquacity and vocabulary, A. T. JERsILD 
and R. Rirzman. Child Development 9, 
No. 3 (Sept. 1938) pp. 243-259. 

When stenographic verbatim records of the 
language used during the school day by 88 
children of high average intelligence from two 
to five years of age were analyzed, the amount 
of talking and the size of vocabulary was found 
to increase with age, the peak of acceleration 
appearing at about three and a half years. 
Girls slightly surpassed boys. Younger children 
showed a higher relation between I.Q. and 
language development than older ones. 


Healthy attitudes toward health. Child Study 

16, No. 1 (Oct. 1938). 

In this issue, devoted to the psychological 
aspects of health, the first article is by Mary 
Shattuck Fisher on “‘Health Management in 
the Home,” pp. 3-4, 30. It emphasizes the 
meaning of many of our routines of habit 
training to the child, rather than the need for 
routines as such. Other articles are: “Some 
Psychological Factors in the Physical Health 
of Children” by Margaret E. Fries, pp. 5-6+; 
“The Road Back” by Jean Schick Grossman 
(this deals with convalescence), pp. 7-9; 
“Dependence and Independence” by Elizabeth 
Healy Ross, pp. 10-12; “Constipation in 
Childhood” by Hermann Vollmer, pp. 13-15. 
An editorial by William Palmer Lucas and an 
outline of “Suggestions for Study: Healthy 
Attitudes Toward Health” based on the 
articles mentioned are also included. 


A study of personality in young children by 
means of a series of rating scales, K. E. 
Rosperts and R.S. BALL. J. Genetic Psychol. 
52, First Half (March 1938) pp. 79-149. 
By means of a series of rating scales de- 

veloped according to Thurstone’s method for 

the measurement of attitudes, the following 
aspects of personality were studied: ascend- 
ance-submission, attractiveness of personality, 
compliance with routine, independence of adult 
affection and attention, physical attractiveness, 
respect for property rights, response to author- 


ity, sociability with other children, tendency 
to face reality. There was little relation to 
age except in sociability and physical attrac- 
tiveness. Parents rated children higher on 
ascendance-submission and attractiveness of 
personality; lower on response to authority, 
independence of adult affection, and tendency 
to face reality; and the same on physical at- 
tractiveness. Variability characterized the 
ratings, and contradictory opinions were 
written about the same child from year to 
year. People’s judgments appeared to be 
based on limited experience and on the recipro- 
cal relation between the rater and the rated. 


A study of the causes of feelings of inferiority, 
M. E. Smirn. J. Psychol. 5, Second Half 
(April 1938) pp. 315-332. 

When 280 students at the University of 
Hawaii checked differences which had caused 
conflicts within themselves, 5 main types were 
found: (1) physical items, such as appearance, 
size, strength, race, sex, awkwardness, and 
blushing; (2) social differences, such as dress, 
etiquette, and items concerned with what 
people would think of the student; (3) lack of 
ability; (4) economic status, mainly poverty; 
and (5) shame of parents or family. There 
were no marked differences according to sex or 
race, but women showed a slightly greater 
maladjustment than men, and there were dif- 
ferences due to different standards for the 
sexes. The results of the study support the 
theory that the feeling of inferiority comes from 
a feeling of difference from the crowd or its 
ideal. 


Some relations between family background 
and personality, J. CARPENTER and P. Er- 
SENBERG. J. Psychol. 6, First Half (July 
1938) pp. 115-136. 

A group of 50 dominant and 47 nondominant 
college women, selected at the extremes as 
shown by the Maslow Social Personality In- 
ventory, were given the Carpenter Family 
Background Schedule and the following rela- 
tionships were found: The dominant group had 
a higher socio-economic status and greater 
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family prestige; greater independence and more 
freedom and individuality were stressed in 
the family, including independent solution of 
problems and encouragement in boys’ ways. 
The dominant group had a stronger identifica- 
tion with the father, greater personality re- 
semblance and deeper attachment to him, de- 
spite his greater strictness. They showed less 
emotional attachment to and dependence on 
the mother, who was more often considered a 
“weak character” and very demonstrative. 
They showed more frequent idealization by 
siblings; less dependence on them for social 
life; a feeling of superiority to them in talents, 
abilities, and popularity and one of inferiority 
in good behavior and attractiveness. 


Correlates of marital happiness, L. W. FER- 
cuson. J. Psychol. 6, Second Half (Oct. 
1938) pp. 285-294. 

An intensive statistical analysis of G. V. 
Hamilton’s data on marriage based on the re- 
sponses of 200 husbands and wives confirmed 
the conclusions that wage earning by wives 
unfavorably affects the contentment of both 
spouses, that the giving or not giving of an 
allowance to the wife is unrelated to marital 
happiness, that women who indulged in day- 
dreams of a sexual character in adolescence are 
less likely to be satisfied with their marriages. 
Relationships on which Hamilton did not 
comment but which were found to be statis- 
tically significant are that a higher percentage 
of unhappy men and women regard their 
spouses as sexually inadequate, that a higher 
percentage of happy men and women have 
not had extramarital love affairs or sex rela- 
tions, that more of the unhappy women had 
physically unattractive fathers, and that more 
of the happy men had physically attractive 
sisters. 


The fundamental needs of the child, L. K. 
Frank. Ment. Hyg. 22, No. 3 (July 1938) 
pp. 353-379. 

Programs of education for the young child 
are concerned with the major issues of the 
future of our culture and the direction of our 
life, since a program of early education based 
on the needs of the child will inevitably change 
our society far more effectively than any legis- 
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lation or other social action. A child’s funda- 
mental needs include ability to be accepted 
as an individual; to have warmth, nutrition, 
and bodily care adequate to enable growth to 
go on at its own rate; to be reassured by tactual 
contacts, affectionate cuddling, sucking, and 
close contact with the mother and by a com- 
fortable acceptance of the necessary depriva- 
tions, such as weaning, regularization of elim- 
inations, a new baby in the family; to accept 
his own feelings of anger, fear, and grief; and 
to learn how to manage them himself. Accept- 
ance of one’s sex, of the inviolabilities about 
objects, persons, places, times, manners and 
customs, and required conduct—all require 
much patience, time, and loving reassurance. 
The child’s first experiences with authority and 
coercion are within the family and they may 
result either in resentment, hostility, and ag- 
gressiveness or in co-operativeness, gentleness, 
and group friendliness. Warm personal human 
relations, affectionate interest, opportunities 
to give and receive affection and to feel are 
the deepest needs of the child. Being liked 
and wanted and belonging to someone who 
cares are essential, and teachers have a func- 
tion in fulfilling these needs. The nursery 
school is a primary agent for mental hygiene 
in close and co-operative relationship with 
the home and parents. Can it organize its 
procedures and prepare its teachers to meet 
these needs which the family has often failed 
to meet or has difficulty in supplying? 


The child’s outlook on the world, L. K. Frank. 
Progressive Educ. 15, No. 6 (Oct. 1938) 
pp. 453-458. 

In order to help correct and modify educa- 
tional procedures in accordance with the needs 
of the child’s personality, the following insights 
may be useful: First, the family goes to school 
with the child and exercises a selective super- 
vision over everything he learns; the child 
goes to school with all of his family experiences 
in his personality, and he sees, hears, and under- 
stands only what these experiences permit. 
His meanings, symbols, and values are pro- 
vided by the cultural traditions of the group 
and his own version of what he individually 
has learned from his experiences withit. Next, 
the child’s outlook on the world operates as a 
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selective awareness and an emotional, affective 
reaction to experiences. The teacher’s person- 
ality and the feelings he arouses determine the 
child’s reactions to his lessons and the use he 
can make of the education provided. The 
child must use the teacher for his acute person- 
ality needs, and only as the teacher permits 
this can he discharge his social responsibilities. 
The clues to the meaning which these experi- 
ences have for the child are given us continually 
by his interests or lack of them, questions and 
responses, participation in discussions, student 
affairs, and creative activities. He is seeking 
a place and a feeling that he belongs, and he 
may be desperately anxious if he has been 
inadequately or unfairly treated in the family. 
He needs to be protected and approved, liked 
if not loved, and made to feel he is of some 
importance to others. The needs of the child 
coming to school are the needs of society. 


The adolescent period—a graphic and pictorial 
atlas, F. K. SHurrTLeEwortH. Monograph 
of the Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment, III, No. 3, Serial No. 16 (1938) 
246 pp. 

A valuable reference volume summarizing 
the more important facts concerning adoles- 
cents in graphic and pictorial form. Includes 
sections on physical characteristics, physiologi- 
cal functions, sexual maturation, health, intel- 
ligence, education, special abilities, behavior 
maladjustments, occupational adjustments, 


sex adjustments, urban influences, major 
activities. 


Problems of pupil adjustment requiring coun- 
seling, R. C. CHattman. Teachers Coll. 
Record 40, No. 1 (Oct. 1938) pp. 34-39. 
Counseling may range from supplying perti- 

nent information, through giving advice, to 

effecting changes in attitudes and to tech- 
niques of deeper therapy. The teacher and 
guidance specialist share according to the area 
of the problem in the child’s life, the length of 
time the problem has been in existence, the re- 
sistance to attempts at modification, the depth 
of the problem, and the nature of the symptoms. 

Counseling may be carried on at varying levels 

of rapport, such as friendly belief, personal 

trust, personality contact in which there is an 
intense reaction to the counselor, and depend- 
ent attachment. The last two need expert 
handling by a therapist. Sex problems, model 
children, shy, self-conscious children, cases of 
marked overprotection or ambition for the 
child need expert counseling. Long-standing 
problems, involving most of the child’s life, 
symptoms of neurotic or pre-psychotic condi- 
tions, rejection, and cases where counseling 
has produced no effect should be referred to 
the child guidance clinic. Some cases may be 
refractory to treatment, especially those in- 
volving un-co-operative homes, a rigid cur- 
riculum in the schools, and culture conflict, 

E. Mc.G. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Trends in size and type of retail outlets, N. H. 
Encte. Bur. Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, Oct, 1938, 

In summarizing ten-year retail trends, the 
author points out the change in volume of 
business, as well as number of stores and 
personnel, including figures for chain stores, 
department stores, and mail-order houses. 
Chain stores gradually increased after 1922 
and since 1929 have had to contend with 
political as well as economic adversities; special 
taxes and the growing tendency toward super- 
markets tend to increase the size and reduce 
the number. In the opinion of the author, 
any widespread departure from mass merchan- 
dising would involve an undesirable return to 
an economic system with neither large-scale 
production nor mass distribution. Depart- 
ment stores showed a drop in volume of business 
from 1929 to 1932, with some rise in 1937. 
Along with the general trend away from 
specialization appears one toward the old 
general-store plan, due partly to the fact that 
the widespread use of the automobile for 
shopping makes it desirable to purchase as 
much as possible at one place. Since speciali- 
zation tends to efficiency and lower operating 
cost, the new trend, if it is to prevail long, 
will have to bring about new types of economies 
in distribution. 


Co-ops plan united front. Bus. Week, No. 477 

(Oct. 22, 1938) pp. 33-35. 

The 11th biennial Congress of the Co-opera- 
tive League of the U. S. A., held in Kansas 
City, Missouri, in October, outlined a program 
calling for virtual reorganization of the League. 
A strongly centralized administration placing 
business in the same department with finance 
and education will replace the present dual 
system. The present manager of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Co-operative Association is 
working out plans for a credit bank for League 
members in which surplus funds may be pooled 
and made available to existing associations 
and also to new noncompetitive groups. Such 
a plan is more acceptable to the firm Rochdale 
believers than either federal aid or private 
philanthropy. It is the hope of those interested 


in the success of co-operatives that this plan 
will act as a curb on the practice of extending 
credit to members, the greatest evil of the 
co-operative movement. 


Facts on meat grading. Consumers’ Guide 5, 

No. 7 (Aug. 1938) pp. 9-11. 

A résumé of the testimony prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics for the 
hearing before the General Welfare Committee 
of New York City on an ordinance proposing 
to make mandatory the quality grading of beef, 
lamb, and mutton. The purpose, method, 
scope, and effectiveness of government grading 
of meats are explained in detail. 


The battle of the markets. Consumers’ Guide 

5, No. 7 (Aug. 1938) pp. 16-19. 

An investigation of wholesale marketing 
facilities shows that poor administration of 
fruit auctioning companies, racketeering in 
hauling, and duplication of terminals are con- 
tributing causes of high food costs. Suggested 
remedies are the establishment of large regional 
markets and promulgation by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of regulations controlling 
the operation of terminal markets. 


Consumers’ Guide 5, No. 8 (Sept. 1938). 

This, the fifth anniversary number of 
Consumers’ Guide, reviews the progress made 
in the consumer movement, first formally 
recognized in 1933, the year that saw the birth 
of the Guide. The Consumers’ Counsel of the 
A.A.A. and the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
of the N.R.A., both established in 1933, were 
the first government agencies to bear the name 
“consumer” and the first representatives of 
consumer interests in the government attack 
on the problems of underconsumption. In five 
years the movement has grown to include 
representation in industry; spread of consumer 
information through schools, unions, co- 
operatives, and clubs; wider use of government 
standards of quality; and recognition in law 
of the consumer’s right to protection not 
merely against falsehoods but against half- 
truths. The remainder of the publication is 
taken up with a graphic presentation of the 
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results of the study ‘Consumer Incomes in 
the United States,”’ the recently released re- 
port of the National Resources Committee. 
Striking points brought out are that if the 
national income were divided equally among 
all individuals, each would receive $9 a week; 
if among families, $31 a week; the median 
family income is $22 a week; two thirds of the 
families have less than $1,500 a year; 15 out 
of every 100 families need help; the typical 
family has 4 members; smaller families live in 
cities, big families on farms; median family 
incomes were highest on the Pacific Coast, 
lowest in the South; among non-relief families 
39 per cent were those of wage earners, 26 per 
cent of farmers. 


I send my child to the store, H. M. MELson. 
Co-operative Merchandiser 3, No. 10 (Oct. 
1938) pp. 32-33. 

A mother gives grocers some excellent sug- 
gestions about how to treat children as pur- 
chasers for the family and potential customers. 


What should labels say? Ind. Stand. 9, No. 6 

(June 1938) pp. 148-149. 

The “Manual on Informative Labeling” 
issued by the committee on labeling of the 
Consumer-Retailer Relations Council is de- 
scribed. The first part is a discussion of the 
interest of the consumer, the retailer, and the 
manufacturer in informative labeling. The 
second part gives a questionnaire offering the 
opportunity for expressing an opinion on the 
relative value of the various items suggested 
for inclusion in labels. Eleven commodities 
are suggested for first consideration. Five 
general questions are included as applicable 
to all eleven, each question dealing with 
specific items of information. Those who re- 
ceive this manual are asked to vote on each 
item, indicating the relative importance, in 
their opinion, of each one. From the replies 
received, the Council expects to be able to 
compile model labels. [See November 
JouRNAL, page 641.] 


Percentage of shrinkage must show on labels, 
Trade Commission rules. IJnd. Stand. 9, 
No. 7 (July 1938) p. 169. 

The Federal Trade Commission on June 30 
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promulgated regulations requiring that such 
terms as “full shrunk,” “pre-shrunk,” and 
“shrink-proof” are unfair practice unless the 
goods so labeled are actually shrinkproof. 
Where a certain percentage of shrinkage re- 
mains in the cloth, the fact must be so stated, 
together with percentage designations. The 
test described in Commercial Standard 
CS59-36, promulgated by the National Bureau 
of Standards, was chosen by the Commission 
as the standard. [See November Journal, 


page 636.] 


And now comes new brand of public relations, 
S. H. WALKER and J. Riera. Printers’ Ink 
185, No. 2 (Oct. 13, 1938) pp. 9-10+. 

On September 15 the Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company inaugurated a new type of 
public relations. This consisted of giving the 
widest possible publicity to the plan, including 
the retaining of a public relations counsel and 
the spending of substantial sums of money to 
disseminate information about legislation which 
affects the cost of living. The immediate 
popular approval of this candid method of 
publicity should be enlightening to all business. 
Until the California fight on state taxing of 
chain stores, the A. & P. had maintained strict 
silence on questions of public policy. Entering 
reluctantly into the California controversy, the 
company seems to have been encouraged by 
the success of that venture and to have entered 
more and more into public relations. The 
fight against the chain stores, inaugurated by 
the independent store owners and culminating 
in the Patman Bill, has built up a picture of 
public opposition to chains which is perhaps 
not founded on fact. With A. & P.’s direct 
challenge to public opinion, so different from 
the customary devious, almost conspiratorial, 
methods of public relations programs, a clearer 
understanding may result. 


How three organizations certify consumer 
goods, L. H. Crarx. Ind. Stand. 9, No. 9 
(Sept. 1938) pp. 211-213. 

A brief explanation of the manner in which 
the certification plans used by Gimbel Broth- 
ers, Good Housekeeping, and the National 
Bureau of Standards deal with the four aspects 
of greatest importance to the consumer; 
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natnely: Who is the certifier? What are the 
standards? Who does the testing? What is 
the evidence of certification? Gimbel Broth- 
ers has its own bureau of standards, which has 
set up definite quality standards for each prod- 
uct certified; samples are chosen by recognized 
procedures and tested by the Industrial By- 
products and Research Corporation; copies of 
the reports of these tests are available in the 
store, and the labels on certified products tell 
what it is made of, how it will wear, and how 
to make it last longer. Good Housekeeping 
Institute and the Good Housekeeping Bureau 
test samples submitted by manufacturers; if 
the articles are approved, the manufacturers 
are permitted to use the Good Housekeeping 
Seal of Approval on the article. The National 
Bureau of Standards compiles and distributes 
lists of sources of supply of commodities 
covered by certain selected federal specifica- 
tions and commercial standards; firms are per- 
mitted to place labels on their products indi- 
cating that the labeled goods are guaranteed 
as complying with the requirements of nation- 
ally recognized specifications or standards; the 
Bureau has no authority to test products and 
no enforcing power. 


A call to action, T. I. Parkinson. Printers’ 
Ink 185, No. 2 (Oct. 13, 1938) pp. 11-38+. 
This address, made before the Chamber of 

Commerce of the State of New York, discusses 

the so-called monopoly investigating committee 

created in the closing days of Congress with 
power to study certain fields of economic and 
political activity in this country. Tracing the 
history of antimonopolistic legislation and its 
interpretation by the courts, the author finds 
that mere bigness in business is not to be 
condemned. It is only when its power is 
abused that the antitrust laws need be applied. 

The N.R.A. encouraged the trade associations, 

which had grown up as a result of the need for 

business co-operation other than monopolistic. 

That experiment, however, failed because of 

too much detail, together with government 

encouragement of unreasonable demands on 
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the part of labor. In the meantime, Congress 
and the courts have, in the author’s opinion, 
done reasonably well at maintaining free 
markets and flexible prices. In view of these 
conditions, it becomes apparent that the real 
objective of the recently appointed committee 
is to investigate “concentration of economic 
power in and financial control over production 
and distribution of goods and services,” and 
those associated with big business are urged 
to realize their responsibility to the people 
whose money they handle and to see to it 
that this investigation is carried far enough 
to include a study of the concentration of 
power in the federal government over the 
economic life of the people. 


A cheap, effective substitute for informative 
labels. Retailing 10, No. 44 (Oct. 31, 1938) 
p. 6. 

Ferdinand Mauser is reported to have sug- 
gested in the October Journal of Retailing that 
to provide information about goods for which 
informative labels are not available, all un- 
labeled merchandise should be cataloged in a 
counter merchandise manual, each department 
of the store being responsible for collecting 
reliable information about its unlabeled mer- 
chandise and filing this in the counter manuals. 


Permanent show will bring together maker, 
consumer. Retailing 10, No. 44 (Oct. 31, 
1938) p. 16. 

A new marketing technique is being tried 
out in Cleveland under the name Merchandise 
Exposition, Inc. The merchandising leaders 
of the city, co-operating with a Club Women’s 
Forum, are arranging with about 35 manufac- 
turers and sellers to concentrate the advertising 
and sale of their goods in a two-story building, 
the whole to be financed by the sale of tickets 
to club groups. The project is being watched 
with a view to possible extension to other cities, 
since it presents an unusual opportunity for 
the promotion of branded goods and new 
nationally advertised items. 

R. A. H. 
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EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


Psychological basis for curriculum trends, 
M. V. Seacoe. Curric. J. 9, No. 7 (Nov. 
1938) pp. 309-312. 

Attention is again called to the mutual de- 
pendence of psychology and education in this 
discussion of seven principles, stressed by 
psychologists, which have been applied to 
learning in the emerging curriculum.—A. E. 


Visual aids in teaching certain elements of 
critical thinking, L. M. Her. Educ. Screen 
17, No. 5 (May 1938) pp. 153-154. 
Attention is directed to the need for instruc- 

tion which will prepare children to make ac- 

curate interpretations of information which is 
presented in pictorial form. Procedures for 
developing critical thinking are suggested.— 

A. E. 


The experimental psychology of competition, 
J. VaucHN and C. M. Disereni. J. Expil. 
Research 7, No. 1 (Sept. 1938) pp. 76-97. 
This article is based on results of various 

experimental studies which have shown clearly 

that individuals react differently to competitive 
situations. Emphasis is placed on the impor- 
tance of developing the proper kind of adjust- 
mental attitude on the part of one individual 
toward another. A comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy is given.—A. E. 


A new outlook on educational policy. J. 
Natl. Educ. Assocn. 27, No. 8 (Nov. 1938) 
pp. 243-246. 

Following the social changes climaxed by the 
recent depression, the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Association of 
School Administrators created an Educational 
Policies Commission to guide educational 
leadership in reshaping the public school 
program. Assuming the continuance of de- 
mocracy as the political philosophy of America, 
the Commission has undertaken to determine 
the essential functions of education and to 
define policies which would enable leadership 


to discharge these functions most effectively. 
These publications of this Commission are re- 
viewed: “The Unique Function of Education 
in American Democracy,” ““The Structure and 
Administration of Education in American 
Democracy,” and “The Purposes of Education 
in American Democracy.”—S. M. B. 


Coordination of agencies in carrying on W.P.A. 
nursery schools, G. LANGDON. Progressive 
Educ. 15, No. 6 (Oct. 1938) pp. 472-484. 
By its very nature, the nursery school under 

the relief setup is essentially a community 

service agency. Illustrations are given of how 
the different services needed by the nursery 
school have been provided by one organization 
and another in order that young children might 
have a chance for a normal, happy childhood.— 
S. M. B. 


Public education in the United States. School 

Life 24, No. 1 (Oct. 1938) p. 3. 

A glimpse at public education in the United 
States today is evidence that education affects 
the thinking, working, and living of all of the 
people. Judging from the fact that since 1930 
there has been a gradual decrease in the ele- 
mentary school enrollment, one may never 
again see so many children on their way to 
elementary schools. From 1930 to 1936 the 
decrease in the number of children enrolled in 
the elementary grades amounted to 4.2 per 
cent; and from 1934 to 1936, to 1.8 per cent, 
While the elementary school enrollment was 
decreasing, the high school enrollment in- 
creased by 35.8 per cent from 1930 to 1936. 
High school enrollments may be expected to 
increase for several years more or until the de- 
cline in elementary school enrollment affects 
the high school. The high school still has the 
opportunity of increasing its enrollments by 
drawing on the 30-odd per cent of children of 
high school age who are not in school.—S. M. B. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND SUPERVISION 


Family influences on children’s personality 
development, J. W. MAcFARLANE. Child- 
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hood Educ. 15, No. 2 (Oct. 1938) pp. 55 

-59. 

The child’s behavior is “not merely some- 
thing pleasant or annoying, but the inevitable 
result of his equipment and circumstances, the 
logical (as well as psycho-biological) outcome 
of what he has had and now has to adjust with 
and what he has had and now has to adjust 
to.” Teachers are urged to accept the fact 
that children and parents show great variability 
and to stand by with tolerance as they work 
out their solutions to the pressures with which 
life confronts them.—R. V. H. 


Anecdotal records, C. A. Witson. Childhood 
Educ. 15, No. 2 (Oct. 1938) pp. 69-71. 
The anecdotal record was used to shift the 

attention of student observers to growth of 

pupils and provide them with another means 
through which they could learn to know chil- 

dren better. Each week the student made a 

brief account of any incident showing growth 

of the child in the following abilities: in investi- 
gating; in meeting situations squarely; in ad- 
justing socially; in enjoying art, literature, 
music, humor; in caring for health; in communi- 
cating through telling or writing; in creating 
something new; in computing accurately and 
readily; in evaluating.—R. V. H. 


A personal question to teachers, H. M. Lar- 
FERTY. Education 59, No. 2 (Oct. 1938) 
pp. 76-78. 

Teachers are hurrying to endorse the human- 
istic philosophy embodied in the principles of 
modern education. To have this endorsement 
become more than lip service, teachers must 
realize that they must study the individual 
pupil more actively, more intensely, more pur- 
posefully than ever before. Teachers must 
combine the roles of methodologist, subject 
specialist, psychologist, mental hygienist, soci- 
ologist, and counselor.—S. M. B. 


Desirable standards for student teaching in 
liberal arts colleges, O. E. REYNOLDs, et al. 
Educ. Admin. & Superv. 14, No. 6 (Sept. 
1938) pp. 401-410. 

An example of state-wide planning and 
voluntary co-operation among the liberal arts 
colleges and universities of Pennsylvania en- 
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gaged in the preparation of teachers. Guiding 
principles and standards are arranged under 6 
headings: facilities, finances, personnel, selec- 
tion of students, supervision, and organization 
of the curriculum.—S. M. B. 


A new definition of the functions of supervision, 
H. W. Burton. Educ. Method 18, No. 1 
(Oct. 1938) pp. 1-6. 

The new conception of supervision is directed 
toward the improvement of the total teaching- 
learning situation rather than on the narrow 
and limited aim of improving teachers in 
service. Attention is more on the aim, struc- 
ture, and fundamental processes of education 
and less on the trivial aspects of classroom 
procedure. This concept is the result of many 
factors, of which the more important are: (1) 
Advance in scientific analysis has increased our 
understanding of the great complexity of the 
learning process; (2) the clarification of philo- 
sophical concepts has made untenable the older 
relationships between leader and led; (3) the 
concept of integration implies unity of learning 
situations; (4) improvement of teacher training 
has made the improvement of teachers not so 
much a supervisory function in which teachers 
participate as a teacher function in which 
supervisors participate.—R. V. H. 


Temper tantrums, B. Roprnson. J. Adult 
Educ. 10, No. 4 (Oct. 1938) pp. 390-394. 
It is the author’s belief that when adults 

have learned to get along with other people, 

one by one, the solution of many social 
problems, both national and international, will 
have been found. It is suggested that ways for 
meeting this demand include refraining from 
retaliation when one feels he has been slighted 
or attacked and learning to discuss rather 
than argue. One expert in working out agree- 
able solutions to difficult situations arranges 
that meetings in which argument is likely shall 
be held at half-past ten with luncheon to 
follow. He has found that people who expect 
soon to dine together make a greater effort to 
control unfriendly feelings and treat one 
another courteously. “It is surprising how 
much easier and more amusing life becomes 
when one ceases to play the single role of de- 
fending counsel for himself.”—R. V. H. 
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The effect of budgeting time on the achieve- 
ment of freshman normal school girls, B. E. 
Jounson. J. Exptl. Educ. 7, No. 1 
(Sept. 1938) pp. 44-48. 

A study to determine the relative value of 
definite planning for the 24 hours of the day. 
Consideration of factors which might account 
for the failure to find positive effects on the 
scholastic achievement of the normal school 
freshman girls leads to suggestions for further 
research to determine more conclusively the 
value of budgeting time on scholastic achieve- 
ment.—A. E, 


Guiding the teacher, W. P. SHorstaLy. J. 
Higher Educ. 9, No. 8 (Nov. 1938) pp. 429- 
435. 

A description of the Stephens College plan 
for the work of the adviser and the in-service 
training given to him. The changes in the 
curriculum and method which the advisory 
plan effects are discussed. A tentative list of 
“essential and observable characteristics of 
ideally adjusted students” is included.—A. E. 


The meaning of individual guidance, H. R. 
Stotz. J. Natl. Educ. Assocn. 27, No. 6 
(Sept. 1938) p. 189. 

The first article of a series on individual 
guidance. Attitudes and the understanding 
of the teacher and principal will make or defeat 
efforts in individual guidance. To make educa- 
tion fit each child we must get away from the 
idea that guidance is the exclusive domain of 
the specialist. Guidance is a part of education; 
it stresses differences among pupils rather than 
likenesses; it emphasizes warm personalized 
feeling toward each pupil as well as systematic 
effort to understand him; it includes all those 
procedures which are directed to meet the 
needs not of children in general or of the class 
in general but of some particular boy or girl.— 
S. M. B. 


The art of observing children, H. R. Srotz. 
J. Natl. Educ. Assocn. 27, No. 8 (Nov. 1938) 
p. 240. 

Individual guidance should be based on 
understanding of the pupil to be guided. For 
the teacher the most important knowledge is 
that which he gets from direct observation of 
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the pupil in action. Tests may be added to 
this knowledge, but they are supplementary, 
snapshot devices. Through well-directed prac- 
tice anyone may improve in the art of observ- 
ing. Guiding individuals calls for selective 
attention to some things and ignoring of 
others. Insight is ability to ignore nonessen- 
tials and attentively focus on essentials of 
behavior. The teacher who fails to develop 
ability to observe with insight misses one of 
the most interesting and rewarding experiences 
connected with teaching.—S. M. B. 


An old triangle loses its angle, A. W. Wrtson. 
Natl. Parent-Teacher 32, No. 9 (May 1938) 
pp. 19-22. 

The three sides to this triangle are parents, 
teachers, and children. Five desirable quali- 
ties in the teacher are described as: (1) close 
understanding of the child; (2) a background 
rich in culture, knowledge, and life experiences; 
(3) enthusiasm and imagination, with capacity 
for directing and leading children and opening 
new vistas to them; (4) understanding of 
people and life in other professions and occupa- 
tions; and (5) much common sense, diplomacy, 
planning, and advertising ability. The author 
lists ten attitudes for building a finer relation- 
ship between the home and school.—P. H. D. 
Propaganda on the air. Propaganda Analysis 

1, No. 9 (June 1938). 

Radio broadcasting is conducted under one 
of three general plans; democratic, with private 
ownership of radio broadcasting with some 
governmental control, as in the United States; 
democratic, with public ownership of radio 
broadcasting, as in Great Britain, with a large 
measure of governmental control; totalitarian, 
as in Germany, with complete control by the 
government. The pros and cons of the Ameri- 
can system of broadcasting are presented, 
showing the opportunities and some of the 
possible checks on this medium for disseminat- 
ing propaganda.—R. V. H. 


Propaganda analysis 1, No. 12 (Sept. 1938). 
Under the caption “Propaganda: Some Illus- 
trations’’ this monthly newsletter cites illustra- 
tions of the ways in which the size of type, 
wording, or spacing of headlines give bias to 
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news. The use of “whispering campaigns” as 
propaganda devices are cited and the implica- 
tion of “mutual approval’? when honorary 
degrees are conferred by universities and ac- 
cepted by individuals.—R. V. H. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Function and operating practices of secondary 
education in a democracy, H. H. VAN Corr. 
Education 59, No. 2 (Oct. 1938) pp. 65-71. 
Since differentiation is the key word of the 

present-day philosophy of secondary education, 

operating practices have been and are being 
geared to a new conception of the purposes of 

a program of secondary education which shall 

prepare all types of pupils for an effective and 

efficient citizenry in a free democracy. Objec- 
tives and some operating practices are grouped 
under health, mental, citizenship, home 
membership, ethical character, leisure, and 
vocational.—S. M. B. 


Cooperative progress reports, R. S. Sutron. 
Educ. Method 18, No. 1 (Oct. 1938) pp. 27-31. 
A study of 628 report cards in 515 cities 

indicated that there were 8 types of reports on 

pupil progress: the traditional report card; the 
card given over mostly to traits of citizenship, 
with space for rating each subject; the report 
devoted mostly to citizenship traits, with one 
symbol for scholastic work and with equal 
opportunity for the home to report on citizen- 
ship; the report which allots equal space to 
citizenship traits and academic subjects broken 
down to specific knowledge, appreciations, and 
skills; the informal letter from teacher to 
parents; the confidential letter mailed to the 
parents by the teacher; the letter written to 
the parents by the pupil; the conference be- 
tween the teacher and parents after a graph 
has been prepared showing pupil progress. 

Teachers are reminded that they should guard 

against allowing any type of report to become 

as patternized as the traditional one and 
against measuring every phase of the child’s 
character by predetermined fixed questions.— 

R. V. H. 
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The Cleveland experiment in the development 
of health, character and school citizenship, 
W. L. Connor, G. C. Hawks, and K. A. 
McCarty. J. Educ. Research 32, No. 1 
(Sept. 1938) pp. 23-34. 

An analysis of the data of this study indi- 
cates that the plan in use in the experimental 
school is somewhat more favorable to the 
development of personality, character, and 
school citizenship than is the plan in the tradi- 
tional school with which a comparison is made. 
“Tt would seem desirable to extend some of the 
features of the plan to other elementary 
schools.” —A. E. 


Centers of emphasis for grades one through 
twelve, O. J. FREDERICK and L. P. MusseEt- 
wuitE. J. Educ. Research 32, No. 2 (Oct. 
1938) pp. 123-130. 

The purpose of this study is to establish 
centers of interest or emphasis for grades one 
through twelve as a partial basis for a program 
for the core curriculum of elementary and 
secondary schools. Factors given considera- 
tion in the procedure for establishing centers 
are current progressive practices, available 
recent material, and the interests and progres- 
sive developments of pupils.—A. E. 


An experiment in teaching physically handi- 
capped children at home, K. B. OETTINGER. 
Ment. Hyg. 22, No. 2 (April 1938) pp. 245- 
264. 

An experiment in teaching physically handi- 
capped children at home was initiated in Scran- 
ton (Pennsylvania) under the Council of 
Emergency Education. The local Visiting 
Nurses’ Association, which sponsored the 
project, granted time to its mental hygiene 
supervisor for supervisory guidance. The 
author shows the ways in which teachers, 
selected from regular Emergency Education 
lists approved by the W.P.A., were initiated 
into an understanding of the mental hygiene 
aspects of this undertaking and guided in their 
work with the children and their parents.— 
E. P. A. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Office of Experiment Stations, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


The relationship of vitamin A to the health of 
infants, J. M. Lewis and L. H. BARENBERG. 
J. Am. Med. Assocn. 110, No. 17 (April 
23, 1938) pp. 1338-1341. 

One group of 51 infants received a partly 
skimmed dried milk diet, with orange juice 
added at 6 weeks, cereal at 4 months, and 
vegetables other than spinach and carrots at 
6 months, and supplemented by 15 drops of 
viosterol daily to make a vitamin A content of 
approximately 500 international units for the 
infants under 3 months of age, 750 for those 
from 3 to 6 months, and 1,050 for those from 
6 to 9 months. A second group of 53 infants 
was given the same diet supplemented with 
halibut-liver oil so that each received approxi- 
mately 17,430 units of vitamin A perday. The 
number of infections occurring in each of the 
age groups was noted. The three groups on 
the low vitamin A diet had 1.9, 2.6, and 3.1 in- 
fections per infant, respectively, and a total of 
133 infections during the 7-month period as 
compared to 2.7, 2.5, and 3.1, respectively, and 
a total of 144 infections for the three groups 
on the high vitamin A diet. No significant 
difference was noted between the two groups 
in the incidence of cutaneous infections, con- 
junctivitis, and vaginitis, and no cornification 
of the epithelial cells was present in the infants 
on the low vitamin A diet. The average gain 
in weight per month for the low vitamin A 
group was 27.8 oz. for new-born to 3-month- 
old infants, 24.9 for the 3- to 6-month-old, 
17.6 for the 6- to 9-month-old, and 9.8 jor the 
9- to 12-month-old infants as compared to 30, 
24.5, 17.9, and 9.3 oz., respectively, for the 
high vitamin A group. It would appear that 
the infants receiving about one fourth the 
amount of vitamin A generally prescribed by 
the physician were in as good a state of health 
as were the infants receiving from 17 to 34 
times as many units of vitamin A. The au- 
thors conclude that “the average diet of infants 
contains at least 4 times as many units as the 
minimum requirement, as judged by the nutri- 
tional state of infants and their resistance to 
infections.” 


The efficacy of parenteral vitamin A adminis- 
tration in vitamin A deficiency: a clinical 
study of nine cases, F. T. Cuu and C. K. 
Lin. Chinese Med. J.53, No. 5 (May 1938) 
pp. 413-426. 

The intramuscular injection of a vitamin A 
concentrate containing 30,000 international 
units per gram to 3 infants and 6 adolescents 
with varying degrees of xerophthalmia pro- 
duced definite improvement in the eye condi- 
tion during the first 2 days of treatment. 
Where other infections did not exist, the xero- 
sis completely disappeared. In one case the 
administration of one 2-cc. dose of the concen- 
trate protected the subject from a recurrence 
of xerophthalmia for a period of about 2 
months. During the tests the vitamin A con- 
tent of the diets was restricted to the amounts 
taken before the development of the ocular 


symptoms. 


Inadequacy of conjunctival smears in the 
diagnosis of slight vitamin A deficiency in 
adults, J. B. Youmans, M. B. Cor etre, 
M. G. CortettTe, and H. Frank. J. Lab. 
& Clin. Med. 23, No. 7 (April 1938) pp. 
663-670. 

The authors studied the character of the 
cells obtained from scrapings of the bulbar 
conjunctiva of each eye of 25 presumably 
healthy adults receiving an adequate diet before 
and after the administration of 25,000 interna- 
tional units of vitamin A in the form of halibut- 
liver oil daily for 30 days. Similar tests were 
made on 45 hospitalized patients. For the 
purposes of the study the cells were classified 
as nucleated and nonnucleated, the former 
being considered normal, and the latter, corni- 
fied cells. Before vitamin A therapy the 
normal subjects averaged 58.8 per cent of 
cornified cells in the smears from the two eyes, 
with a range of from 4 to 97 per cent, and 60.4 
per cent in the separate eyes, with a range of 
from 3 to 100 per cent. About two thirds of 
the group showed a difference between the 
right and left eyes of 10 per cent or more on 
one or more smears. After the administration 
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ofvitamin A there was a decrease in the number 
of cornified cells in the combined smears of 
20 subjects, the average for the whole group 
being 39.2 per cent. When the eyes were con- 
sidered separately, it was found that only 8 of 
the subjects had fewer cornified cells in both 
eyes. Also, the differences in the percentage 
of cornified cells before and after added vitamin 
A were no greater than the differences in suc- 
cessive smears or between the two eyes before 
the vitamin A was given. Similar variations 
were noted in the hospitalized patients. Of 9 
patients who received the vitamin A supple- 
ment, 4 showed as many or more cornified 
cells in the combined smears after vitamin A 
as before, and only 2 had other evidence of 
vitamin A deficiency. It is concluded that the 
absence of cornified cells is not proof that a 
mild vitamin A deficiency does not exist in the 
adult; 7 of the normal subjects presented evi- 
dence of mild vitamin A deficiency by the 
photometer test and yet had no more cornified 
cells than others who had normal photometer 


readings. 


Signs of vitamin A deficiency in the eye cor- 
related with urinary lithiasis, W. J. Eztckson 
and J. B. Ferpman. J. Am. Med, Assocn. 
109, No. 21 (Nov. 20, 1937) pp. 1706-1710. 
In a clinical study conducted on 75 patients, 

25 of whom had renal urolithiasis, quantitative 

estimations of dark adaptation were made by 

means of the Feldman photometer. With 
three exceptions the test was negative for the 

50 patients in the control group, but 24 of the 

patients with urolithiasis were found to have 

pathologic dark adaptation varying from mild 

to severe. These patients were given from 

13,000 to 52,000 international units of vitamin 

A daily over a period of from 6 to 9 months; 

and of 15 patients who returned for restudy, 

14 continued to show pathologic dark adapta- 

tion and only one showed any improvement. 

It would appear that the vitamin A deficiency 

which occurs in association with urolithiasis is 

dependent upon a lack of assimilation or 

utilization of vitamin A rather than on a 

dietary deficiency of the vitamin. The authors 

suggest the possibility that the lack of vitamin 

A assimilation or utilization and urolithiasis 

may have a common metabolic basis. 
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The biophotometer as a test for vitamin A 
deficiency, C. E. SNetiinc. J. Pediat. 13, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1938) pp. 506-509. 

Using a Frober-Faybor biophotometer, the 
author studied the dark adaptation of a group 
of 34 school children. The tests were made 
twice within a period of 3 weeks when the 
children were receiving no additional vitamin 
A, again after a 3-week period when 13,000 
international units of 50 per cent oleum per- 
comorphum were given daily, and a fourth 
test at the end of a second 3-week period on 
the vitamin A supplement. In the first test 17 
were abnormal, 14 borderline, and 3 normal; 
and in the second test 18 remained unchanged, 
9 showed improvement, and 7 decreased in 
dark adaptation, although the diet had re- 
mained unchanged. In the third test 18 again 
were unchanged, 11 improved, and 5 decreased; 
and in the fourth test made on 24 children, 15 
showed no change, 3 improved, and 6 decreased 
in dark adaptation. In comparing the test 
made after 6 weeks on the vitamin A supple- 
ment with the test taken just before any sup- 
plement was given, only 3 of 13 abnormal sub- 
jects were improved and 10 were unchanged; 
2 of 6 borderline subjects were improved, 3 
were unchanged, and 1 decreased in dark adap- 
tation. From the inconsistent results the 
author concludes that the biophotometer test 
is not satisfactory as a method of estimating in 
children the variation in dark adaptation, such 
as might be produced by vitamin A deficiency. 


A study of the biophotometer as a means of 
measuring the vitamin A status of human 
adults, L. E. Booner and D. E. WILttaMs. 
J. Nutrition 16, No. 4 (Oct. 1938) pp. 343- 
354. 

Light threshold measurements were made in 
duplicate for 106 adults, using the biophotom- 
eter designed by Frohring. The test period 
consisted of successive measurements of the 
threshold of light sensitivity at 5-minute in- 
tervals during a 10-minute preliminary period 
of dark adaptation, immediately after a 3-min- 
ute period of adaptation to the bright light of 
a large diffusing screen, and at 3-minute inter- 
vals during a second 9-minute dark adaptation 
period known as the recovery period. Before 
and after the tests the brightness, in terms of 
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microlamberts, of the central dot of the bio- 
photometer quincunx corresponding to the 
different rheostat dial settings was calibrated 
by the National Bureau of Standards, since 
it was found that the manufacturers’ millifoot- 
candle values were not true indices of the 
threshold sensitivities of the subjects’ eyes. 
The critical threshold value, which is the value 
measured during the 20-second interval im- 
mediately following the light adaptation period, 
was greater than 3 microlamberts for 15 of the 
subjects, between 1 and 3 for 68, and less than 
1 for the remaining 23 subjects. When 13 
subjects, 6 of whom had the highest critical 
threshold values, were given 5,000 to 8,500 in- 
ternational units of vitamin A daily in the 
form of halibut-liver oil for 4 weeks, the critical 
threshold value and that of the last measure- 
ment taken during the 9-minute recovery 
period decreased in 5 subjects and did not 
change in the other 8. The former subjects 
showed improved threshold values at the end 
of the 9-minute recovery period. The border- 
line regions for the critical light threshold and 
for the threshold at the end of the recovery 
period, separating the normal from the vitamin- 
A-deficient subjects, were around 3.0 and 0.20 
microlamberts, respectively, for the subjects 
studied. When the test was repeated on 5 
subjects at the same hour on 10 consecutive 
days, there was no evidence that a factor of 
learning was concerned. From data obtained 
on 5 subjects tested 3 times a day, it was found 
that the time of day had no significant bearing 
on the measurements made on normal subjects. 
The authors conclude that “provided the 
worker is equipped with suitable means for 
frequent calibration of the intensity of the 
light emanating from the illuminated central 
dot of the test screen and from the large diffus- 
ing plate used for light adaptation, the bio- 
photometer may be adequate for detecting 
marked dysadaptation in adults.” 


Vitamin A deficiency and dark adaptation, 
B. L. Isaacs, F. T. JunG, and A. C. Ivy. 
J. Am. Med. Assocn. 111, No. 9 (Aug. 27, 
1938) pp. 777-780. 
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Daily biophotometer readings were made at 
the same hour for 10 consecutive days on 20 
apparently healthy adults. A series of 9 
readings was made each day as follows: im- 
mediately after the subject entered the dark- 
room, and 5 and 10 minutes later; 30 seconds, 
3, 6, and 10 minutes after a 3-minute exposure 
to light; and 30 seconds and 3 minutes after a 
second exposure to light. Two sets of readings 
were also made, one week apart, on another 
group of 123 adults. Each subject kept a de- 
tailed record of the total food intake for a 5-day 
period and estimated the usual weekly intake 
of foods known to be rich in vitamin A, and 
answered a set of 17 questions designed io in- 
dicate clinical manifestation of vitamin A 
deficiency. Upon statistical analysis of the 
data, three fallacies were demonstrated in the 
test, the first being that the readings obtained 
just after the subject enters the darkroom and 
30 seconds and 10 minutes after the first ex- 
posure to light were the most unreliable. The 
most reliable readings were those obtained 5 and 
10 minutes after the subject enters the dark- 
room and 3 and 6 minutes after the first expo- 
sure to light. The second fallacy is concerned 
with the introduction of errors when the dial 
readings of the biophotometer are translated 
into millifoot candles. The third fallacy is in 
the selection of subnormal subjects from a large 
group on the basis of the reading taken 30 
seconds after the first exposure tolight. The 
vitamin A intakes of all of the subjects were 
above the physiologic minimum and ranged 
from about 1,650 to 9,725 international units 
per day. No correlation could be demon- 
strated between the vitamin A intake and the 
biophotometer readings or between the intake 
and the presence of clinical symptoms of vita- 
min A deficiency. The authors believe that 
the criteria generally chosen for the recognition 
of vitamin A deficiency by means of the bio- 
photometer are not the most reliable criteria 
and that more study is essential before the 
biophotometer can be used directly for the 
detection of vitamin A deficiency in the human 
being. 

M. A. D. 
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Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The testing of textiles for waterproofness, W. 
M. Scotr. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 27, No. 18 
(Sept. 5, 1938) pp. 479-482. 

The type of waterproofing chosen for a 
particular fabric depends on its nature and use. 
A type which provides strong resistance to 
water under some pressure is required for 
heavy, tightly woven fabrics such as duck and 
canvas which are likely to be used for tents, 
awnings, and similar purposes. This kind of 
water resistance can be satisfactorily measured 
and defined by the hydrostatic pressure test 
developed by the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colourists. Another 
type, which provides moderate resistance to 
penetration by falling water, is required of 
medium-weight fabrics like overcoatings, suit- 
ings, and shower curtains. This resistance 
can be determined by a falling drop test such 
as that developed by Kern. A third type 
provides resistance to actual wetting by water 
and is needed for light-weight fabrics, such as 
women’s dress fabrics of silk, rayon, or cotton. 
It can be evaluated by either a spray test or a 
water immersion test.—R. E. R. 


Progress in the use of staple fibers in carpets 


and rugs, G. E. Hopkins. Rayon Textile 

Mithly. 19, No. 9 (Sept. 1938) pp. 97-99. 

There has been considerable interest in the 
use of rayon staple fibers in the pile of carpets 
and rugs. Studies indicate that many types 
of rayon fiber will wear better than wool in 
the pile of carpet. Even brittle rayon does 
not present the heavily frayed appearance of 
wool when subjected to abrasion. However, 
the susceptibility of rayon pile to crushing and 
soiling is the subject of much investigation. A 
great deal can be accomplished toward combat- 
ing pile crush by the proper mixture of different 
deniers of rayon and by mixtures of wool and 
rayon. With many of the types of rayon 
already available, the crush resistance becomes 
greater with an increase in the percentage of 
rayon up to approximately 30 per cent and 
then decreases. Shading due to crush is an 
optical effect caused by differences in reflection 


of light from the tips and from the sides of the 
pile. Some completely delustered rayons show 
less difference in reflection than wools.—G. W. 


Cotton fiber maturity: polarized light and 
cross-section studies, E. R. Schwarz and 
L. SHapiro. Rayon Textile Mthly. 19, No. 6 
(June 1938) pp. 59-61; No. 7 (July 1938) 
pp. 53-55; No. 8 (Aug. 1938) pp. 56-58; 
No. 9 (Sept. 1938) pp. 108-109. 

Cotton fibers have two walls of cellulose, 
known as the primary and secondary walls. 
The secondary wall is composed of successive 
layers of secondary cellulose deposited concen- 
trically within the primary wall, each layer 
representing a day’s growth. This secondary 
cellulose is oriented in spirals about the axis of 
the fiber. A method for determining the 
maturity of the fiber, based on the interference 
colors observed under the polarizing micro- 
scope, is described. The cotton fibers are 
divided into 4 classes according to the color 
displayed: purple, blue, green, and yellow. 
The immature purple fibers have practically 
no secondary cellulose, whereas the mature 
yellow fibers have about 95 per cent of the 
interior filled with secondary cellulose. When 
growth ceases, immature fibers flatten into thin 
tubes of primary cellulose, but mature fibers 
remain nearly circular in cross section. The 
authors describe the cross-sectioning of cotton 
fibers and the measurement and calculation of 
circularity. Good correlation was found be- 
tween the circularity of the fiber sections and 
the maturity count in polarized light.—G. W. 


Are dyes and finishes liable to cause skin 
afflictions? N. D. Waite. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 27, No. 20 (Oct. 3, 1938) pp. 556-558. 
Skin afflictions from dyes and chemicals used 

in finishing hosiery depend on the sensitiveness 

of the skin of the individual wearing the hose. 

Zinc and barium salts, which are used to give 

a dull finish, are poisonous. However, when 

delusterants are used in the dye bath, they are 

so treated that danger from them is eliminated. 

—D. E. K. 
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Bibliography on methods for determining the 
causes of damage appearing in wool after 
dyeing, B. A. RyBerc. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 
27, No. 21 (Oct. 17, 1938) pp. 571-602. 
The subjects abstracted cover the chemical 

behavior of wool under numerous conditions 

and include the absorption, determination, and 
effects of acids and alkalies; the effects of 
microorganisms and enzymes; chemical consti- 
tution of wool; determination of damage; dye- 
ing; halogenation; effects of heat and light; 
oxidation and reduction; structure; swelling; 
and the use of fluorescence in textiles. Two 
hundred and thirty-six references are given.— 
D. E. K. 


Progress report of subcommittee on permanent 
finishes, K. H. BARNARD. Am. Dyestuff 
Repir.27, No. 21 (Oct. 17, 1938) pp. 567-568. 
Standard procedures are reported for testing 

the effect of washing on cotton and of dry 

cleaning on rayon fabrics which have been 
given permanent finishes. It is tentatively 
suggested that the cleaning operation be re- 
peated 5 times. The following standards of 
acceptance are suggested: (1) The total finish- 
ing material should not lose more than 10 per 


cent in weight after 5 washings or dry clean- 
ings; (2) the goods should not lose more than 
25 per cent of their original stiffness after the 
5 cleanings; (3) the fabrics should not lose any 
luster by visual tests; (4) the washed or dry- 
cleaned sample should not vary 10 per cent in 
thickness from the original sample.—D. E. K. 


Lacquer printing, R. A. NEtson. Am. Dye- 
stuff Repir. 27, No. 13 (June 27, 1938) pp. 
344-346. 

Lacquer is being used by the textile printing 
industry in a process which has partially re- 
placed the older methods of printing cloth. 
The lacquer is made by dissolving nitrocellulose 
in an organic solvent or mixture of solvents, 
then adding a plasticizer, taking care to have 
the plasticizer thoroughly dispersed. Pure pig- 
ments instead of dyestuffs are employed as 
coloring matter in order to insure fastness of 
the print. By varying the drying time of a 
lacquer by the use of different solvents, the 
same engraving may be used for printing on 
different fabrics. Lacquers are printed on al- 
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most every type of fabric, both white on dark 
grounds and colors on light and dark grounds. 
A large motif printed in white on dark grounds 
is broken up in a series of lines which give the 
effect of a solid when printed. It is believed 
that lacquer printing will make great advance- 
ment when dyestuffs can be used successfully 
in lacquers.—M. L. D. 


Fluorescence analysis in ultra-violet light as 
applied to dyes and fibrous materials, J. 
Grant. J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 54, No. 
8 (Aug. 1938) pp. 361-366. 

The analysis of fluorescence in textiles con- 
sists of directing filtered ultraviolet light on a 
material and making a photographic record of 
the fluorescence effects. Certain structures 
fluoresce in one way, some in another, still 
others not at all. In the newly developed 
“fluorescence microscopy”’ the object is exam- 
ined under the microscope in the usual way, 
except that the source of illumination is filtered 
ultraviolet light instead of ordinary visible 
light, thus permitting the microscopic observa- 
tion of the fluorescence. In the fluorescence 
analysis of textiles, differences between spots 
of vegetable and mineral oils may be detected; 
and stains of tea, blood, ink, etc., may be identi- 
fied. Fluorescence microscopy may be em- 
ployed to determine whether a stain is in the 
warp or the filling of the sample. Mildew 
frequently produces visible changes in the 
fluorescence of the material. The fluorescence 
of cellulose indicates certain previous chemical 
or heat treatment. Wool and Lanital may be 
distinguished by their difference in fluorescence. 
—V.C. J. 


A sanitary study of commercial laundry prac- 
tices, L. ARNoLD. Am. J. Pub. Health 28, 
No. 7 (July 1938) pp. 839-844. 

The high-temperature washing formula used 
for white fabrics has sufficient heat and holding 
time to be bactericidal and ensure a safe pro- 
cedure from the standpoint of public health. 
The low-temperature washing formulas used 
for other than white clothes are satisfactory 
only when the cylinders or machines are fre- 
quently cleaned to prevent bacterial accumula- 
tion, when the souring operation is carried on 
at a hydrogen-ion concentration of between 
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pH 3.8 and 4.2, and when the extraction and 
ironing procedures remove or kill all residual 
adherent bacteria.—H. J. 


Why you get complaints on your rug cleaning, 
H. A. Gross. Starchroom Laundry J. 45, 
No. 9 (Sept. 15, 1938) p. 20. 

Chemical washing materially lowers the 
wearing qualities of rugs, since it is practically 
impossible to remove all the chemicals, some 
of the artificial luster produced by chemical 
washing is lost in cleaning, and the cleaner 
gets the blame, not the manufacturer. White 
specks such as often occur in chemically 
washed rugs are caused by the mechanical ac- 
tion of the washing machine, which works knots 
and loose ends of the cotton warp to the sur- 
face. The manufacturer often touches these 
up with dye, but in many cases the method of 
dyeing or the dyestuff used does not produce 
a result which is fast to light and cleaning.— 
B. V. M. 


New flame proofing compounds: sulphamic 
acid. J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 54, No. 8 
(Aug. 1938) p. 383. 

The ammonium salt of sulphamic acid is a 
flame-proofing agent for textiles which offers 
advantages over other such agents. To render 
them flame-proof, fabrics are simply impreg- 
nated with an aqueous solution of the salt and 
dried. The handle of the goods is said to be 
unaffected by the treatment, and the finish is 
resistant to dry cleaning.—V. C. J. 


Method to remove stubborn stains from linen 
supplies, L. W. Wricur. Starchroom Laun- 
dry J. 45, No. 8 (Aug. 15, 1938) p. 40. 
Linens from hospitals, hotels, and linen 

supply companies are frequently so badly 

stained that they require special treatment. 

The Kier boil formula (12 to 15 pounds of 

sodium metasilicate per 100 gallons of water 

to which is added 4 to 6 pounds of 42-titre soap) 
has proved successful in about 95 per cent of 
the persistent stains tested. It does not re- 
move argyrol and rust spots. The stained 
article is washed, put in the Kier boil, and kept 

at a near-boiling temperature for about 6 

hours, then finally returned to regular wash for 

the rest of the usual procedure.—B. V. M. 
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Enzymic products, G. A. AusBanp. Nail. 
Cleaner & Dyer 29, No. 7 (July 1938) pp. 18, 
66-67. 

Various enzymes, particularly the amylases 
and proteases, are of great value in the dry- 
cleaning industry to remove stains and to pre- 
pare fabrics for redyeing. The amylases 
change starch to soluble substances, and the 
proteases convert proteins to a soluble form. 
—B. V. M. 


The cinderella fur, D. Kaptan. Natl. Cleaner 
& Dyer 29, No. 7 (July 1938) pp. 14-15, 65. 
Rabbit fur is finding increased favor since 

the technique of handling it has been improved. 

Lapin (French for rabbit) coats are made from 

rabbit pelts. Also, a fur having a name end- 

ing in “ine” or “ette,’’ such as “sealine” or 

“‘squirrelette” is usually a rabbit product. 

The pelts may be arranged on the pattern to 

produce a variety of effects according to the 

direction in which the hair lies, up or down, but- 
ted in center back, or spiral. Striped and om- 

bré effects are produced by dyeing.—B. V. M. 


Weaving art, A. W. von Struve. Am. Cotton 

Grower 4, No. 2 (July 1938) p. 7. 

A W.P.A. project in Phoenix, Arizona, uti- 
lizes long-staple Pima for making marketable 
hand-woven materials, such as suitings, draper- 
ies, wall hangings, and upholsteries. Since the 
designs used are typical of the Southwest, the 
project is of interest to historians and arche- 
ologists. At the same time it provides a poten- 
tial outlet for this type of cotton and gives the 
workers training in a craft.—B. V. M. 


Graphical methods in rayon manufacture, J. 
H. Korrotr and J. R. Wirnraw. Ind. & 
Eng. Chem. 30, No. 8 (Aug. 1938) pp. 923- 
933. 

The close factory control of solutions is an 
important engineering problem in the manu- 
facture of rayon by the viscose process. 
Graphical methods have been used to simplify 
this as well as production and operating prob- 
lems.—M. L. D. 


Rayon “quality control.” Can. Textile J. 15, 
No. 15 (July 1938) pp. 20-27. 
An important factor in the increasing 
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Canadian demand for rayon fabrics and mer- 
chandise is the identification of serviceable, 
pretested rayon products, backed by the maker 
of the basic yarn and the Testing Laboratory 
of the Ontario Research Foundation. The 5 
main aims of a plan inaugurated in Canada 6 
years ago are to establish higher quality in 
rayon merchandise, to identify that higher 
quality, to secure public confidence in identi- 
fied rayon merchandise, to create a greater 
consumer demand, and to eliminate com- 
plaints.—H. G. W. 


Some possibilities and limitations of X-ray 
methods for measuring the strength of raw 
cotton, C. M. Conran and E. E. BERKLEY. 
Textile Research 8, No. 10 (Aug. 1938) pp. 
341-352. 

The X-ray method is compared with the 
improved Chandler bundle method for deter- 
mining the strength of cotton fibers. The pre- 
cision, speed, general adaptability, cost of 
equipment and operation for both methods 
are considered. While the X-ray method does 
not show the spinning value of a cotton, it is 
valuable because the sample can be preserved 
and because it is not affected by variations in 


atmospheric conditions.—M. B. H. 


Geometric fineness of cotton fibres and asso- 
ciated cross-sectional features; their compari- 
son by means of graduated scales, E. KARRER 
and T. L. W. Battey, Jr. Textile Research 
8, No. 11 (Sept. 1938) pp. 381-398. 

The Hardy cross-sectional device developed 
for use with wool is also used for making cross 
sections of cotton, but the technique is modified 
in that no preliminary cleansing treatment is 
given to cotton. Observations on a large 
number of cottons selected to cover a wide 
range of growths and fiber fineness revealed a 
net cross-sectional area of from 22 to 944 square 
microns and a wall thickness of from 0.35 to 
15.5 microns. The cross sections are of 3 
principal types: circular, elliptical, and linear. 
The technique described should, when com- 
pletely developed, provide a laboratory means 
for relatively easy and quick observation of 
the cross-sectional characteristics of any sample 
and for comparing them either with any other 
samples or comparison panels.—M. B. H. 
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New du Pont fiber. Underwear & Hosiery 

Rev. 21, No. 10 (Oct. 1938) p. 113. 

A new fiber known as “Fiber No. 66” and 
perfected by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
promises to be of outstanding interest in the 
textile field. It is entirely a synthetic product 
and is made, one report states, from a mixture 
of penta-methylene-amine, sebacic acid, and 
mixed xylenols. The fiber is unusually strong, 
flexible, elastic, and absorbs almost no moisture. 
Experimental fabrics knitted from yarns of 
this new synthetic fiber were found to have 
far better elastic recovery than knitted silk 
fabrics. It will be some time before Fiber No. 
66 is on the market, and probably the cost will 
be more than for rayon.—M. S. F. 


The purification of wool for experimental pur- 
poses, S. R. TrorMan and D. E. Srocker. 
J. Textile Inst. 29, No. 7 (July 1938) pp. 
T145-T147. 

In the method described the wool is first 
extracted with benzol, scoured with olive-oil 
soap, washed with distilled water, treated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and washed again. 
Then the wool is suspended in distilled water, 
and small quantities of dilute sodium carbonate 
solution are added until, after standing for 
several hours, a faintly alkaline reaction is ob- 
tained. After washing with water and pressing 
out as much liquid as possible, an excess of an 
alcoholic solution of oleic acid (to remove the 
alkali) is added and the mixture is dried at low 
temperature. The dry wool is then extracted 
with alcohol, washed with water, and dried. 
The authors claim that this dried product 
contains no mineral matter and neither acid 
nor alkali.—M. S. F. 


A method of embedding fibres for section cut- 
ting in a medium containing ethy] cellulose, 
C. M. Bartow. J. Textile Inst. 29, No. 5 
(May 1938) pp. T111-T116. 

A quick method of embedding and cutting 
sections of fibers is described. The recom- 
mended embedding medium, which contains 
ethyl cellulose, stearic acid, and paraffin, has 
greater toughness and finer structure than 
paraffin alone. By varying the proportions of 
the ingredients, media suitable for different 
textile fibers may be obtained.—M. S. F. 
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“Index of Research Projects.” The results 
of some 2,000 research projects carried on as 
part of the federal work relief program are 
summarized briefly in a 291-page bulletin pub- 
lished by the Works Progress Administration. 
The reports touch nearly every field of natural 
and social science and include both published 
and unpublished papers, the latter obtainable 
in the form of microfilms from the American 
Documentation Institute. Only a small edi- 
tion has been prepared, primarily for reference 
use in libraries, government departments, in- 
dustrial concerns, and research foundations. 
Requests for copies should be addressed to the 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, 
D. C. 


Digests. Magazine stands are now so loaded 
with these convenient-sized collections of ex- 
cerpts that one wonders how much longer there 
will be any larger ones to digest. Three, of 


which review copies have recently been received 
by the Journat and which all sell for 25 cents 
a copy, are: The Woman, Farrell Publishing 
Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


York City; Science Digest, Science Digest, 
Inc., 631-643 St. Clair Street, Chicago, Illinois; 
and Youth Today, Modern Youth Press, Inc., 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


Card Index of Trees and Shrubs. Florence 
B. Robinson, assistant professor of landscape 
architecture at the University of Illinois, has 
brought the card index method to the help of 
those interested in hardy woody plants com- 
monly used for ornamental planting. She has 
prepared cards for about 500 kinds, giving the 
habitat, mode of growth, color, season, care, 
and other characteristics of each. The cards 
are published by the Garrard Press, 119-123 
West Park Avenue, Champaign, Illinois, and 
sell for $4.50 a set. 


“Units of Study on Milk.” Reprints of this 
article, which originally appeared in the 
Journal of Health and Physical Education for 
February 1938, may be obtained from the 
Irradiated Evaporated Milk Institute, 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Restaurant Profits. How much money 
different types of restaurants have been making 
was a prominent topic at the annual convention 
of the American Restaurant Association, ac- 
cording to the write-up in Business Week for 
October 8. The average profit shown in a 
survey was 4.4 per cent, with medium-sized 
restaurants showing up better than large or 
small ones. Operating costs took 83.3 per cent 
of gross revenue, the largest item (46.5 per cent) 
being food, the next, salaries and wages. Ad- 
vertising took only 0.8 per cent. 


Homemaking Education in Brazil. An Insti- 
tute of Home and Social Education has been 
established in Rio de Janeiro with the twofold 
aim of preparing young girls for homemaking 
and for social welfare work. According to 
L’Enseignement Ménager there is a_ very 
competent teaching staff and among the sub- 
jects of courses in operation in 1937 were 
parent education, domestic science, and hy- 
giene. Practical probationary periods are 
required of all pupils. 


Homemade Buying Guides. Adult classes 
in consumer buying in Detroit are working out 
brief statements of six or eight points to bear 
in mind when buying given goods, such as 
sheets, towels, blankets, hose. The name of 
the commodity is placed at the head of a 3” x 5” 
card, below which are given the statements, 
along with one or two references to easily avail- 
able literature. To introduce the idea to a new 
group, a class discussion about selecting men’s 
shirts has been dramatized. 


Cost of Consumer Credit. To show the 
ordinary person how to calculate the true 
interest rate when goods are bought on various 
plans for installment paying is the purpose of 
the tables and explanations in a leaflet available 
from the Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Educating the Consumer.” This is the 
general title of a series of study aids now being 
issued for the use of housewives and home 
economics teachers by the Extension Division, 
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University of Wisconsin. The outlines are 
being prepared under the direction of Professor 
May L. Cowles of the home economics depart- 
ment. Already available is Part I, ““Consum- 
ers in the Modern Market,” an 8-lesson out- 
line sold for 25 cents a copy in and 40 cents 
outside of Wisconsin. Orders and inquiries 
should be sent to Miss Almere L. Scott, di- 
rector, department of debating and public 
discussion, University Extension Division, 
Madison. 


Soybeans. The value of soybeans as human 
food and different ways of using them are de- 
scribed in a recent leaflet by Elizabeth Fuller 
Whiteman and Ellen Kingsley Keyt of the 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics. The official 
designation is Leaflet No. 166, and copies may 
be obtained on request to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Nutrition Manual. Lithoprinted copies of 
the manual used by junior home economics 
students at the Women’s College, University 
of Delaware, and prepared by Henrietta C. 
Fleck, may be obtained from Edwards Broth- 
ers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, for $1.75. 


New York Industrial Commissioner. Frieda 
S. Miller, who contributed the article on “An 
Adequate Standard of Living for Women Wage 
Earners in New York State” in the April 
JourNAL, has been appointed industrial com- 
missioner in New York State in the place of 
Elmer Andrews, now administering the new 
federal wage-hour law. He, it will be re- 
membered, succeeded Frances Perkins when 
she left New York to become Secretary of 
Labor. 


The Children’s Charter. This charter, which 
is often known as the Declaration of Geneva 
and which was originally put forward in 1924 
by the “Save the Children” International 
Union, has been reaffirmed by the League of 
Nations Advisory Committee on Social Ques- 
tions. 


Radio. ‘Auditory Aids in the Class Room” 
is a “report on the cost of providing auditory 
aids by broadcasting, by wire lines and by 
records” prepared by two engineers, John V. L. 
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Hogan and R. M. Wilmotte, for the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Aids to Learning of the 
National Research Council. The Committee 
carries on its projects with funds from the 
Carnegie Corporation and has an office at 41 
East 42nd Street, New York City, from which 
educators may obtain copies of this report. 

The National Association of Broadcasters, 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C., 
is circulating a pamphlet on “How to Use 
Radio: An Outline of Practical Suggestions for 
the Teacher and the Radio Chairman” by 
Kenneth L. Bartlett. The foreword is by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

To increase student use of the University of 
Chicago Round Table broadcasts on Sunday 
noons, the University has prepared posters and 
cards about subjects and speakers of coming 
talks, together with lists of reference readings. 
Libraries, schools, and others who care to co- 
operate by displaying the material should write 
to Brownlee Haydon, Office of the Radio 
Director, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Home Economics Education. Recent mime- 
ographed circulars from the home economics 
education service of the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Intericr, are entitled 
“The Placement of Graduates the First Year 
after Graduation from Home Economics 
Education Programs in Institutions Reim- 
bursed from Federal Vocational Funds for the 
Five-year Period 1932-37” and “Some Factors 
Involved in the Teaching of Home Manage- 
ment in Colleges: A Report of a Series of Con- 
ferences with a Group of College Teachers.” 


International Management Congress. Non- 
member individuals, institutions, and libraries 
may secure the complete proceedings of the 
Seventh International Management Congress 
for $7.50, providing orders are received before 
the limited edition is exhausted. Home 
economics departments will be interested in 
the program of the section on home manage- 
ment, described editorially in the JouRNALS 
for September and December 1938. Address 
the Seventh International Management Con- 
gress, Room 1201, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Radio Programs on Home-School-Com- 
munity Responsibility. The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the U. S. 
Office of Education, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, and the National Broadcasting 
Company are co-operating in the series of 
weekly radio programs called “Wings for the 
Martins.” These dramatize education as a 
continuous process that goes on in the home 
and the community as well as the school. 
Begun in November, the programs will be 
broadcast for 26 Wednesday evenings from 
9:30 to 10 o’clock, E.S.T. Supplementary 
information, listener aids, and discussion out- 
lines will appear in the National Parent-Teacher, 
the National Congress Bulletin, and School Life. 

American Eugenics Society. Home and 
family problems were discussed by several 
speakers at the Society’s annual dinner in New 
York City on November 30. The program 
included talks by Professor Henry Pratt Fair- 
child on “Family Limitation Necessary to 
Eugenics in a Democracy,” Mrs. Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg on “Eugenic Significance 
of Child Study,” and Ralph P. Bridgman on 
“Eugenic Significance of Parent Education.” 

Postage on Books. In response to many 
protests against the postal regulation which 
made the postage rate on books the same as 
that on magazines that carry advertising, the 
President signed an executive order, effective 
November 1, setting for 8 months the rate on 
books at 1} cents a pound to any destination 
in the United States. This means that until 
June 30, 1939, a two-pound book may be 
delivered anywhere in the country for 3 cents, 
whereas formerly the price was from 10 to 26 
cents. To prove that this decrease in mailing 
costs will increase the sale and use of books, 
friends of the measure hope to see a large 
increase in book mail during the trial period. 

Dorsetshire Pageant. In connection with 


the triennial conference of the Associated 
Country Women of the World to be held in 
London from May 30 to June 9, the Dorset 
Federation of Women’s Institutes is organizing 
a pageant, “The Spirit of Dorset,” which will 
be held on July 12 and 13 in the lovely grounds 
of Lulworth Castle (near Bournemouth and 
Weymouth). Further information may be 
obtained from Miss Nina Sturdy, Trigon, 
Wareham, Dorset, England, to whom applica- 
tion for seats should also be made. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. A 
district meeting was held at Alabama College 
on October 8. W. F. Tidwell reported on a 
survey made in Shelby County; Mrs. Augusta 
Sledge discussed the N. Y. A. projects carried 
on during the past summer; and Martha 
Smith stressed the importance of desirable 
relationships between the home economics 
teacher and the community. 

Another district meeting was held in Auburn 
on November 5. 

Alabama College. On October 18, Mrs. 
Catharine Jepson of Rich’s store in Atlanta 
spoke to the Home Economics Club on oppor- 
tunities for home economics trained women in 
the retailing field. After the meeting, the 
Retailing Club remained to ask questions. 
This club, organized last spring, has 29 mem- 
bers from the home economics, art, and 
secretarial science departments. Four juniors 
are now working on Saturdays in a local retail 
store and three expect to next spring. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Mrs. Mar- 
ian Spidle, formerly with the state extension 
Service, now heads the home _ economics 
department. 

Plans are being completed for building a 
woman’s student center to include 4 new 
dormitories, a dining hall, and a _ general 
activity building. 

Catherine Haynes has been appointed to 
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succeed Dorothy Dean as state extension 
specialist in clothing and handicraft. Mildred 
Simon has been appointed state nutrition 
specialist to succeed Helen Kennedy. 

On October 15 in Duncan Hall, Auburn, 
representatives of the women’s divisions of 8 
state and federal agencies working with rural 
families met to become better acquainted and 
to hear progress reports of each agency. 

Athens College. The Home Economics 
Club entertained its new members on Octo- 
ber 9. 

The foods department is rejoicing over the 
addition of another electric stove and the 
clothing department over two new electric 
sewing machines. 

Howard College. Elizabeth Slater, director 
of institutional management, attended the 
American Dietetic Association meeting in 
Milwaukee in October. 

Huntingdon College. This fall the home 
economics department has been enlarged by 
the addition of a nursery school under the 
supervision of Mrs. D. R. Milam. 

The students in the home economics methods 
class voted unanimously to attend the district 
home economics meeting at Auburn on No- 
vember 5. 

The Home Economics Club this year is 
trying the committee system of organization 
with the work centered in the Home Economics 
Council, composed of the officers of the club 
and the committee chairmen and co-chairmen. 
The first meeting of the year was a candle- 
light installation service. 

University of Alabama. Orrea Pye was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of home economics 
this fall, succeeding Dr. Anna Church who 
resigned to be married. 

A course in experimental foods will be 
offered next semester, and the teaching of 
nutrition is being extended from the University 
to the elementary and high schools through the 
work done by Mrs. Alma Lee, manager of the 
school cafeterias of Tuscaloosa. 

Two seniors, three sophomores, and one 
freshman are enrolled for the newly established 
curriculum in Nutrition and Chemistry, 
planned to train students to assist in research. 

The newest of the girls’ dormitories was 
ready for occupancy in September. Henrietta 


Thompson of the School of Home Economics 
planned the furnishings and carefully con- 
sidered the needs of the students. 

Gladys Knight, head of the department of 
foods and nutrition, has introduced a new 
course in cafeteria management. The cafeteria 
room on the ground floor of Doster Hall has 
been refurnished and is used as a laboratory 
for this course and for the class in Institutional 
Management. 

Each year the Caroline Hunt Club makes 
some gift to Doster Hall, the home economics 
building. Last year the club presented a tile 
panel for the lobby wall, designed for the club 
by students of Sophie Newcomb College. An 
oil painting of Ellen H. Richards, done by an 
artist from the W. P. A., will be presented 
this year. 


ARIZONA 


High School Teachers Conference. The 
state conference for high school home eco- 
nomics teachers was held in Prescott from 
August 29 to September 1. Dr. Freda G. 
Winning of New York University spoke at the 
banquet on “Enjoying My Profession.” 

University of Arizona. There are 129 home 
economics majors this year, an increase of 
20 per cent over last year’s. 

New staff members are: Ethel Thompson, 
succeeding Elizabeth Dyar, resigned; and Opal 
Powell, succeeding Mrs. Mildred Larson. 

Alice Beasley, the new home economics 
fellow, is working under Dr. B. Eleanor 
Johnson. 

Dorothy Musser holds one of the special 
fellowships in nutrition and is working under 
Dr. Margaret C. Smith. 

Extension Service. Thelma Huber, home 
management specialist, attended summer school 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach. Maud E. Hayes has retired 
as director of home economics in Long Beach. 
Her successor is Olga Grizzle. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Association. 
During the recent annual meetings of the 
Colorado Education Association in Denver, 
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Pueblo, and Grand Junction, joint meetings 
were held with sections of the C. H. E. A. 

Colorado State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. Dean Allison reports that 
the 105 transcripts available for the 117 home 
economics freshmen at the College show that 
65 per cent of the 117 were in the upper third 
or fourth of their high school classes. Schools 
represented ranged in size from small ones to 
the Colorado Springs High School which 
graduated a class of 391. 

The division of home economics recently 
prepared sheets of weekly market orders for 
the Colorado State Department of Public 
Welfare. Based on those prepared by the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, they were 
adapted to Colorado conditions under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Elfriede Brown, in charge of foods 
and nutrition. 

Under the College’s teacher-training plan, 
19 students of vocational homemaking are 
doing practice teaching in vocational high 
schools in 17 communities. The work is 
under the general supervision of Maude 
Williamson, teacher trainer in homemaking, 
with 17 local supervisors who have had special 
preparation for the work. 

Colorado State College of Education. The 
home economics department is offering a new 
major in institutional management. The 8 
dormitories and 4 dining rooms on the campus 
make excellent laboratories for practical ex- 
perience in institutional economics, manage- 
ment, and quantity cookery. 

As a part of their regular club activities, the 
home economics students are holding monthly 
round-table discussions on topics pertaining to 
the further development of their professional 
and academic background. 

University of Colorado. Dr. William Blatz 
was the chief speaker at the Parent Education 
Conference conducted during the summer 
school. Afternoon lectures were followed by a 
question hour. Attendance averaged about 
600 and included parents, school superin- 
tendents, writers, and club workers as well as 
summer school teachers and students. 

A training school for adult education workers 
was held at the University between the sum- 
mer and fall quarters. Mrs. Eskridge, head of 
the state work in adult homemaking education, 
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and Janet Smith, head of the state work in 
nursery school and parent education, were in 
charge of the work in their respective lines. 
Mrs. Hazel Fehlmann of the University 
assisted in both groups. 

Dr. Agnes Tilson Adcock was again in 
charge of the summer work in preschool 
education. A new and unusually popular 
course was Personality Development of the 
Young Child. Registrations for the summer 
nursery school are now being made a year in 
advance. 

In October, Ruth Reeves, well-known 
American designer, discussed “‘Art in Industry” 
and demonstrated the way in which a designer 
works. 

New Homemaking Cottages. New cottages 
are being built in Monte Vista, Lafayette, and 
Segundo. Several departments are being re- 
modeled into modern, up-to-date units through 
the use of W. P. A. and P. W. A. funds. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. Officers for the year are: pres- 
ident, Mrs. N. R. Ellis; vice-president, Mary 
Rokahr; recording secretary, Mrs. Ralph 
Phillips; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Hazel 
Schertz; treasurer, Sue Frick. 

In September, the A. H. E. A. and the D. C. 
H. E. A. were joint hostesses at a dinner at 
the Dodge Hotel for delegates to the Inter- 
national Management Congress. 

The year’s activities officially started with 
a tea on October 30 at the Carlton Hotel. 

At the dinner meeting on December 8 at the 
A. A. U. W. clubhouse, Jessie McQueen of the 
American Gas Association talked on “Home 
Service—a Link to Consumer Education.” 

A list of members who are willing to talk 
before clubs and other civic groups on various 
professional topics has been compiled by 
Melva B. Bakkie. 

Homemakers’ Section. Mrs. Shelby Faulk- 
ner is section chairman, and monthly luncheon 
meetings are held at members’ homes. Mrs. 
Chester Watts was hostess for the October 
meeting when Mrs. C. A. Brown told about 
her European travels. At the November 
meeting at the home of Mrs. N. R. Ellis, 
Beatrice McConnell of the U. S. Department 
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of Labor discussed “The Present Status of 
Child Labor.” 

Hewib’s. Mrs. Ann Hagen, section chair- 
man, reports plans for a series of monthly 
dinner meetings. The guest speaker at the 
October meeting was Eleanor Howe of Harvey 
and Howe, Inc., Chicago, and at the November 
one, Isabel Young of the American Can Com- 
pany, who presented a new moving picture 
on coffee. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. The 
two-day state meeting at the Pancoast Hotel, 
Miami Beach, opened on the evening of Decem- 
ber 2 with an informal reception and a general 
program with special speakers, among them 
Helen W. Atwater, editor of the JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics. The December 3 program 
included morning and afternoon business 
sessions, a symposium on “Home Economists 
at Work,” talks on “National Trends and 
Opportunities” and ‘Meeting Florida Situa- 
tions Successfully,” a luncheon (using Florida 
products), and an afternoon of entertainment 
and trips. 


HAWAII 


University of Hawaii. A new 3-story 
home economics building to house the work in 
household science, household art, and house- 
hold management is under construction. It is 
to cost about $70,000, partly supplied by 
P. W. A. funds. A new laboratory in the 
addition to the agricultural building will pro- 
vide increased facilities for research in foods 
and nutrition. 

Mrs. Bessie Brooks West of Kansas State 
College is visiting professor this year. Besides 
offering courses in household management, she 
will survey local conditions and make recom- 
mendations for the development of institutional 
work at the University. 

Ruth Douglass, formerly of Tempe Teachers 
College in Arizona, is in charge of teacher 
training and the home management house. 

Jana Glenn has returned to the home 
economics staff after a year’s leave for work 
at the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 

A fifth year of training for home economics 
students has been established in Hawaii under 
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the joint supervision of Teachers College of 
the University and the Department of Public 
Instruction. The students are doing their 
probationary teaching at three rural centers 
on the Island of Oahu. 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho. Margaret Ritchie, 
formerly director of home economics at 
Battle Creek College, is the new head of home 
economics. 

The new home management house has offered 
the interior decoration classes excellent prac- 
tical experience in selecting equipment and 
furnishings. 

The home economics faculty was entertained 
at dinner on October 31 by the home economics 
staff of Washington State College. 

Extension Service. Marion White, for- 
merly home demonstration agent at Boise, is 
now foods manager for the Homestead Hotel, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Lethea Christenson has resumed her work 
as home demonstration agent at Idaho Falls 
after a year’s leave of absence for study. 

State Conference for Homemaking Teachers. 
At the second annual Conference, held at the 
Challenger Inn, Sun Valley, from August 22 
to 27, Clara M. Brown of the University of 
Minnesota and Mrs. Elizabeth Riner, super- 
visor of adult education in Omaha, served as 
conference discussion leaders, and presented 
problems concerned with curriculum develop- 
ments and the organization and teaching of 
adult and part-time classes. 


INDIANA 


Butler University. Dr. Amalia Lautz, for- 
merly of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
has joined the home economics staff. She 
succeeds Helen Cade, who resigned last spring 
to teach at De Pauw University. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Harold K. 
Van Buren lectured on American hand-blocked 
table linens on November 2 before home 
economics and art students and townspeople. 

Indiana State Laboratory School. The class 
in boys’ home economics scored a hit when 
they presented a style show for the P.-T. A. 
on October 10. Clothes were furnished by 
a local clothier. 
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Purdue University. Dean Mary L. Mat- 
thews, national president of Omicron Nu, 
installed Alpha Eta chapter at Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, on October 14. 

The annual Agricultural Conference will be 
held at Purdue University from January 9 
to 13. The women who attended the meeting 
of the Associated Country Women of the 
World in Washington, D. C., in June 1936 
will hold a luncheon meeting on January 10. 
A special program is being planned to interest 
Indiana women in attending the next con- 
ference of this group in London, England, 
from May 30 to June 9, 1939. 

Indiana now has 81 county home economics 
choruses. On the evening of January 11 a 
music festival will be presented under the 
direction of A. P. Stuart in which between 
1100 and 1200 farm women are expected to 
participate. 

State Nutrition Advisory Council. The first 
meeting was held in Indianapolis on October 15. 
The Council serves as an advisory group for 
the newly created nutrition division of the 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Health of the 
Indiana State Board of Health, whose head, 
Estelle Nesbit, is developing a state-wide 
program for improving the nutritional status 
of Indiana children. Lella Gaddis, state 
leader in home economics extension, and Dr. 
Cecilia Schuck, assistant professor of nutrition 
at Purdue University, are members of the 
Council. 

Indiana State Home Economics Club. At 
the state meeting of home economics clubs in 
Indianapolis on October 27, the executive 
council conducted a panel discussion on 
suggestions for club programs and projects. 

A newsletter, which will acquaint the college 
clubs of Indiana with one another, is to be 
gotten out at Indiana State College and sent 
to college clubs in the state. 


IOWA 


Student Clubs. The student clubs of the 
state met at the State University of Iowa on 
November 12 with the University and Penn 
College clubs as hostesses. Dr. Earl E. 
Harper, the new director of fine arts at the Uni- 
versity, and Frances Zuill were the speakers. 
Louise L’Engle of Iowa State College is state 
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adviser and Margaret Gardner of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa is state president of the clubs. 

Iowa State College. A series of 9 monthly 
forums on marriage have been initiated this 
year for both men and women students with 
specialists in the field as discussion leaders. 
This year the group attending is limited to the 
president and one official representative from 
each social and professional organization on 
the campus. 

The Home Economics Club has 1,075 mem- 
bers divided into 9 departments. A freshman 
group of 400 members was organized this year 
for girls who have not chosen a major. 

State University of Iowa. A series of 
lessons on food preparation was given early in 
the fall to the 5 groups of boys and 5 groups of 
girls living in co-operative houses. Special 
attention was given to large-quantity selection, 
preparation, and service at low costs. At- 
tendance was voluntary, but a large and 
interested number reported regularly. 

Ione Hosman has resigned and is at her home 
in Omaha, Nebraska. Her successor, Helen 
Waite, has been succeeded in the University 
High School by Laura E. McAdams. 

The Doughboys is a boys’ cooking club at 
the University High School which includes also 
unmarried faculty men. It is holding bi- 
monthly dinner meetings this year at which 
the members prepare and serve a 25-cent meal. 
Laura E. McAdams is the club sponsor. 

Vocational Homemaking. In September 
and October, 20 conferences for high school 
girls studying vocational homemaking were 
held in Iowa. About 5,000 girls attended. 


KANSAS 


Fort Hays Kansas State College. Gladys 
Patton is the new instructor in home eco- 
nomics. In the N. Y. A. House, which re- 
opened this fall under the direction of Mary 
Meek, 28 girls are doing co-operative home- 
making. The College, the N. Y. A., and the 
State Board of Vocational Education are 
jointly carrying on the project. 

Kansas State College. Nina Browning and 
Bernice Kunerth are studying toward their 
doctorates at Columbia University. 

Martha Kramer, who is on leave, is teaching 
for a second year at Yenching University. 
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Eva McMillan, assistant dean, is traveling 
and studying in the Orient and teaching 
temporarily at Merrut, India. 

University of Kansas. Elizabeth C. Sprague, 
who is on leave for travel and study, attended 
the Seventh International Management Con- 
gress at Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Florence Brown Sherbon has returned 
from a year’s leave, which included study 
in New York. 

Farm Security Administration. The staff 
of supervisors for the 80 counties in Region 
VII has been increased to 20. The administra- 
tive training schools conducted by staff 
members will be followed later by timely 
subject matter meetings conducted by the 
Extension Service. 

Extension Service. On January 1, the state 
will have 47 county home demonstration 
agents, an increase of 21 in the past 5 years. 

Rachel Markwell, district home demon- 
stration leader, and Mary Elsie Border, 
assistant state club leader, are studying at 
Columbia University. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. 
The Association met on October 28 and 29 at 
Bowling Green. Ruth Dix, president, pre- 
sided. Speakers included Mrs. Kathryn Van- 
Aken Burns, past president of the A. H. E. A.; 
Mrs. Ruth Young of Frankfort, who spoke on 
“The Librarian and the Home Economics 
Teacher”; and Dr. M. E. Ford, the banquet 
speaker. 

The student clubs of Kentucky met at the 
same time under the leadership of Ann Dugan. 

District Conferences of High School Teach- 
ers. Eight district conferences have been 
held in various sections of the state this fall. 
“Evaluation” and “Ways of Improving Our 
Teaching” were discussed. 

Eastern State Teachers College. Ground 
has been broken for the new Arts Building to 
house home economics, fine arts, and industrial 
arts. 
Lexington. Morton High School has two of 
the finest home economics laboratories of the 
state in its new building. Fronia Fox and 
Mrs. Harriet Warren are the instructors. 

State Department of Education. Mary 
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Lois Williamson is the new state supervisor 
of home economics to succeed Ata Lee, now 
at the U. S. Office of Education as agent for 
special groups. Mary Belle Vaughn is as- 
sistant state supervisor. 


LOUISIANA 


Home Economics Teacher Conferences. 
District conferences were held from October 3 
to 14 at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
State Normal College, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, and the State Capitol under the 
direction of Clyde Mobley, Lela A. Tomlinson, 
Johne Bowles, and Lillian Talbot. There 
was a total attendance of about 350 teachers. 

Onetta Liter, home economist for the 
R. E. A., outlined problems in rural lighting 
and household appliances for medium prices. 
Rural homes in certain areas of Louisiana are 
in the electrification project, and home eco- 
nomics teachers will meet with homemakers 
interested in studying some of the special 
problems. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. This fall 
the department of home economics became 
the School of Home Economics, with 3 more 
teachers, 212 students, and an expanded scope 
of work. The new staff members are Alma 
May Clark, who is teaching child develop- 
ment and is in charge of the nursery school; 
Irene Tolliver, who is managing the new 
cafeteria and teaching institutional manage- 
ment and foods; and Ruth Richardson, who is 
teaching in the clothing department. 

Louisiana State Normal College, Nat- 
chitoches. The home economics department 
moved into new quarters this fall. Mrs. 
Ruby S. Dunckelman is a new member of the 
faculty. The Euthenics Club held its first 
meeting of the year in the new quarters. 

Louisiana State University. Dr. Helen M. 
Carter, head of the home economics depart- 
ment, was on leave during October to finish 
her book on Family Experiences as Seen by 
the College Girl. Last summer Florida State 
College for Women honored Dr. Carter with 
its medallion for distinguished attainment, 
awarded annually to an alumna. 

Dr. Paul Popenoe of the Institute of Family 
Relations in Los Angeles delivered a series 
of lectures on marriage and family problems 
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on October 11 and 12. The home economics 
department co-operated with several others in 
bringing him to the campus. 


MAINE 


Maine Teachers’ Association. Speakers be- 
fore the home economics division of the 
Association during its meeting in Bangor from 
October 26 to 28 included Helen E. Lockwood 
of Farmington State Normal School, who 
discussed “Guidance in Personality Develop- 
ment’’; Doris Varnum of Thornton Academy, 
“The Boy Shares in Homemaking”; Stella 
Nickerson, Fryeburg Academy, “Teaching on 
the Meal Basis”; and Daisy Williamson, 
New Hampshire home demonstration leader, 
“Judging Home Economics Exhibits.”” Ruth 
Crosby and the pupils of Bangor High School 
demonstrated “Personality and Consumer 
Guidance Through Home Economics.” 

Nasson College. The new home manage- 
ment house, which is Early American in design, 
is to be used for research work as well as a 
home for groups of 6 students. The building 
has only 8 rooms. The living room is paneled 
in random-width knotty pine and has a beamed, 
purlined ceiling and Wainwright sconces of 
handmade pewter. The dining room is pa- 
pered in French toile and has a built-in buffet; 
the indirect lighting, set flush with the ceiling, 
is supplemented by handmade pewter sconces. 
The kitchen equipment includes an electric 
garbage dispenser and an electric stove with 
two ovens which permit simultaneous baking 
at two different temperatures. The first floor 
also contains a special room called the Chil- 
dren’s Center, for use by the child care and 
psychology classes. 


MARYLAND 


Student Clubs. The presiding officers and 
advisers of the college home economics student 
clubs of Maryland, known as the Junior 
Advisory Cabinet of the Maryland Home 
Economics Association, held their fall meeting 
on October 22 and 23 at Raudy, the Hood 
College log cabin in the mountains. Western 
Maryland College, University of Maryland, 
Maryland College for Women, and Hood 
College sent representatives, who made plans 
for the year before a blazing campfire. 
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County Schools. George-Deen funds have 
made possible an increase this year in the 
home economics work offered in the county 
high schools of Maryland. There are 16 
additional home economics teachers, making 
a total of 142 white and 24 colored teachers. 
Evening classes have been organized and in- 
creased in number in both white and colored 
centers. 

Maryland State Teachers’ Association. 
About 800 attended the Association’s banquet 
on October 28 at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, in honor of Dr. Lida Lee Tall, 
recently retired president of Maryland State 
Teachers’ College at Towson. The alumnae 
have contributed to a scholarship fund for the 
College to be known as the Lida Lee Tall 
scholarship fund. 

Hood College. On November 3 Catherine 
Eichelberger, assistant professor of fine and 
applied arts, represented the school at the 
installation of Edwin Sharp Burell as director 
of the Cooper Union for the Advancement 
of Science and Art. 

University of Maryland. Dean Marie Mount 
served as sessions secretary for the home 
management section of the International 
Management Congress in Washington. 

Western Maryland College. Daisy Smith 
has replaced Laura Brown as head of the 
home economics department. 

Helen Gray is on leave of absence due to 
illness. Stella Mather is substituting for her. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts and New England Home 
Economics Associations. The Associations 
held a joint meeting on October 8 at the Parker 
House in Boston. Senator Sybil Holmes of 
the Massachusetts legislature spoke on ‘‘Legis- 
lation Important to Women, the Home, and 
the Family.” 

The conference on lunchroom management 
held in connection with this meeting attracted 
over 140 persons. Plans are being made to 
organize a section for this group in the Massa- 
chusetts Association. 

Mrs. Clare Walsh has been appointed chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Association’s com- 
mittee on home economics in education 
through libraries. 
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Connecticut Valley Home Economics As- 
sociation. Over 100 members and guests 
attended the meeting on October 21 and 22 
at Northfield, Massachusetts. Mrs. Cornelia 
Stratton Parker led a discussion at the 
Friday evening dinner meeting on “Have 
Ladies Disappeared Permanently?” On Sat- 
urday morning Mrs. Esther Cooley Page of 
Massachusetts State College talked on “Ex- 
posing Clothing Students to Improved Prac- 
tices”; and Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, also of 
Massachusetts State College, on “Applied 
Nutrition Today.” The meeting was so 
successful that the president, Mrs. Sara M. 
Coolidge, hopes to make it an annual affair. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
About 200 student club members joined adult 
home economists at the state business meeting 
in Traverse City on October 7 and 8. At the 
banquet, Mrs. Stuart A. Fraser of the Con- 
sumers Bureau, State Department of Agricul- 
ture, talked on “The Consumer and Her 
Problems.” 

Officers for the year are: president, Irma 
Gross, Michigan State College; vice-president, 
Eleanor Morrison; secretary, Margaret B. 
Harris, Michigan State College; treasurer, 
Gertrude Manchester. 

Michigan State College. New appointees 
in the department of foods and nutrition are 
Laurel Davis and Dr. Thelma Porter. 

Mary Lewis has returned after a year of 
study at the University of Chicago. 

Evelyn Zwemer is in charge of one of the 
home management houses. 

New members of the textiles, clothing, and 
related arts staff are Winifred Washburn, 
Mrs. Margaret Hearn, and Nina Reilly. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
About 500 members took part in the dis- 
cussions and general sessions at the October 
meeting. Out-of-state speakers included: Mrs. 
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Lydia Ann Lynde of the U. S. Extension 
Service; Mrs. Clara Gebhart Snyder and See 
Rice of the Wheat Flour Institute; R. W. 
Hudgens and Martha H. Dinwiddie, regional 
directors of the Farm Security Administration 
in Arkansas; and Jane A. Roberts, head of the 
home economics department of the T. V. A. 
at Knoxville. The following are reports from 
the section meetings: 

Extension and Homemakers’ Sections. “Liv- 
ing in the Family” was the theme of the 
extension meetings, and electric appliances for 
family comfort were emphasized. The Home- 
makers’ Section joined with the extension 
workers to hear Mrs. Lynde develop the 
problem of extension teaching in the Home- 
Life Program. 

Institutional Section. Mrs. Elsmer Add- 
kinson, former chairman, reported that Central 
High in Jackson has recently installed one of 
the most modern cafeterias in the country, 
with air conditioning, electric and gas ap- 
pliances, and special lighting. 

Social Service Section, Mrs. Emma Lind- 
sey, president-elect of the Association, and R. 
W. Hudgens discussed personal and profes- 
sional problems of the workers. 

Teachers’ Section. ‘Vitalizing Home Eco- 
nomics in Our State’”’ was discussed by repre- 
sentatives of college and high school faculties, 
both in relation to other fields of work in 
high school and in relation to the junior 
college. 

Negro Section. Maude Wallace, vocational 
home economics supervisor for Mississippi, 
served as adviser for this newly organized 
section of 123 members. 

Since the Association voted to designate the 
week of December 3 as Home Economics 
Week in Mississippi, the student clubs stressed 
it at their session in Meridian on December 2 
and 3, and, in memory of Ellen H. Richards, 
made a special effort to augment the scholar- 
ship fund of the Association by the sale of 
historical maps of Mississippi, prepared by 
Carl Smith. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. William H. Johnson is superintendent 
of schools in Chicago. 

Jessie M. McVey became director of home 
economics and teacher trainer at Georgia 
State College for Women in 1936. She had 
had previous teaching and administrative 
experience in textiles and clothing at Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Columbia, and New York Universities. 

Mrs. Harriet R. Howe is in charge of the 
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